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An Interesting Excerpt 


One of our new associates, an organ builder, has had some 
very interesting correspondence with the late Dr. Audsley 
and by reading one of the letters dated November 22, 1922, 
we find two paragraphs which command attention. They 
read as follows: 


“Before going into measurements etc., [he refers 
to scales of Diapasons] let me impress you with the 
necessity of abandoning the senseless idea that high 
pressure wind, necessarily accompanied by a small 
pipe supply, ts favorable to Diapason tone. A 
greater mistake was never made. I have been 
preaching for years against the senseless craze 
for high pressures, but, so far as organ builders on 
this side of the Atlantic are concerned, I might have 
been preaching to stone walls. 

“To produce the true Diapason tone in all its ful- 
ness, purity, and grandeur, it is absolutely necessary 
that the pipes are furnished with an ample flush of 
wind at a pressure of 3%4 or 3% inches. A special 
wind chest should be provided for the Diapasons, 
capable of furnishing a superabundance of wind to 
feed the pipes, without any tendency to diminish in 
its flow or change in pressure. Unless these con- 
ditions obtain it ts hopeless to secure the grand 
Diapason tone.” 


Will any one question such an authority as Dr. Audsley? 
Certainly not. Therefore, since Wicks is able to produce 
the characteristic Diapason tone to which he refers, on low 
pressure, without interfering with the speed of the action, 
it must be admitted that the Wicks organ IS far in ad- 
vance of other examples of the day. 
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HittGreen, LANE & COMPANY 








- - - and more Brevities: 


‘,.. In one word, I am absolutely confident that Hillgreen, Lane & 
Company can build an organ in every way satisfactory. 
Signed GASTON M. DETHIER 


... 1 want to tell you how delighted I am, as we all are, with the 
practice organs installed in our institution. 
Signed SIDNEY C. DURST 


“cc 


.. . the blending and building up qualities produce an ensemble of 
dignity and power. It is a pleasure to play this beautiful instrument. 
Signed JETTE STRONG PUTMAN 


“ ,.. Their purity and variety of tone and mechanical reliability 
should make it a pleasure to any discriminating organist who might 
have the opportunity of playing one of these delightful instruments. 


Signed EDW. P. KIMBALL 


46 


... There are individual tone qualities of great beauty. 
Signed RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


46 


... After just one year of constant use, this instrument has needed 
only the pie | adjusting due to temperature variations which 
affect all organs in this climate. 

Signed WILLIAM I. COGER 


46 


...and indeed we are glad that we chose a Hillgreen, Lane 
instrument. Signed WILLIAM J. MCCONNELL 


“spectemur agendo” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


; Martin W. Bush - - - - 2087 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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Repertoire and Review 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 


Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
c.q.cq.qc.-—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
THANKSGIVING 

MUZET, arr. Whitehead: “GOLDEN GRAIN HARVEST 
BRINGING,” cq. 3p. e. B.M.C., 12c. The stiff tune of 
the 16th century is used for ancient-flavored choral ef- 
fects with the unaccompanied chorus, after its first pres- 
entation in unison. A choirmaster who has given his 
congregation good music over a period of years would 
be able to use this with splendid effectiveness. The text 
confines it to the American Thanksgiving season. 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “o Gop WE THANK THEE,” 
5p. equ. md. Gray, 15c. Here’s an anthem written 
for serious choral effects, and it will pass as a Thanks- 
giving anthem, chiefly because the literature for that 
American celebration is rather scarce; the real use of the 
anthem is for any service in which the spirit of thank- 
fulness is appropriate—the text has nothing to do with 
gratitude for the harvest, which is the one central and 
exclusive theme of our Thanksgiving Day services. 
Only our best choirs, and those who want to be best, 
should undertake this anthem; its notes are easy enough 
but the other elements of choral technic are quite exact- 


ing. 


Christmas Music 


BACH, arr. Gordon Balch Nevin: “MESSIAH AT THY 
GLAD APPROACH,” cq. 7p. md. Fischer, 12c. This an- 
them is especially suitable for Advent, but of course its 
composer (C. P. E. Bach) will furnish a name to grace 
any program. It will take a fairly good chorus to do it 
justice. 

EBELING, arr. Alfred Whitehead: “ALL My HEART 
THIS NIGHT REJOICES,” cu. 6p. e. B.M.C., 15c. The 
first part is somewhat like a chorale in its sober dignity, 
and then the carol atmosphere is introduced and carried 
along nicely, with divided parts; and the chorale style 
closes the work. An arrangement from 17th century 
sources. 

WALTER HOWE: “Four CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE,” 10p. me. Schmidt, 16c for the set. The titles 
are: “Rest Lord Jesus Rest,” “Noel,” “Mary’s Lullaby,” 
and “Come happy children one and all.” The first is for 
solo with the chorus only on the final two measures of 
each of the three verses. The second uses the chorus 
again at the end of each verse but with more to do, and 
the spirit is more carol-like. The third is the best of 
them all, with many fine opportunities for beautiful ef- 
fects, and it calls for a pretty good chorus, accustomed 
to doing things artistically. The last can be done in uni- 
son by junior choirs; there is an alternate version of one 
verse sung as tenor solo or unison tenors against the 
other three voices’ humming. 

FRANCIS W. SNOW: “THE ANGELS’ CAROL,” 5p. 
equ. e. Gray, 15c. An anthem with the charm of sim- 


plicity grandly expressed. With a few careful contrasts 
and other devices within reach of every choir this num- 
ber will be highly effective, but with the best of our 
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choirs it can go a pace even beyond that. Yet nothing 
but the simplest means are employed. 

CHARLES G. VARDELL: “a cHRISTMAS INVOCaA- 
TION,” 8-p. 9p. cu. d. Gray, 15c. Its 8-part writing 
restricts it to pretty good choirs, and the unexpected har- 
monies call for unusually careful work; the two combine 
to make it difficult. It has a modern spirit about it, at- 
tained by harmonic rather than contrapuntal means, and 
there is considerable dramatic force behind it. Alto- 
gether a worthy anthem. 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “THE BIRD CAROL,” 8p. cu. 
me. B.M.C., 15c. The men sing continuously a persis- 
tent la-la-la on A and E, against which the contraltos sing 
a sustained ah on a little theme of their own, and the so- 
pranos provide the text and melody in thirds. Here’s a 
number that is highly original and can be used for all 
sorts of beautiful effects. 

WALTER WISMAR: “NoEL,” 2p. c. me. Schirmer, 
10. A short anthem of three stanzas that will be easy 
to learn and will afford a joyful bit of music for the 
Christmas services. 

G. C. MARTIN, arr. R. S. Stoughton: “wHILe 
SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT,” 3-p. 
w.v. 10p. e. Schmidt, 15c. The arrangement is quite 
effective and the element of contrast obtained by having 
the women’s voices alone in a number or two on a long 
program of music will make this number desirable not 
only for women’s choirs but also for churches where the 
mixed chorus carries the burden. 

French, arr. Clarence Dickinson: “COME MARIE ELISA- 
BETTE,” unison or 2-p. 4p. e. Gray, 10c. Fine for 
junior choirs. Has some of that peculiar flavor that in- 
stantly won favor everywhere when Dr. Dickinson took 
the lead in producing modern versions of it for contem- 
porary American use some few years ago. Nowadays a 
Christmas service without many carols is not a Christmas 
service at all but a lecture or something equally inappro- 
priate for the occasion. 

Slovak, arr. Richard Kountz: “FouR SLOVAK CHRIST- 
MAS CAROLS,” 3-p .w.v. 6p. e. Gray, 15c. All of them 
have something of the true Christmas carol flavor, and 
they are well adapted for fine singing. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY 

“THE SHEPHERDS AND THE WISE MEN” 
A cantata “ in five episodes and four readings, depicting 
some incidents of the Savior’s birth.” 40p. c. me. Ash- 
mall. This is the cantata presented by its composer for 
the first time for the recent convention in Rochester. ~The 
composer has selected his own readings, and accompanied 
them with organ music, sometimes original, sometimes, 
as in the case of the first one, with an organ version of 
the hymntune familiar to all in its association with that 
particular reading. 

Dr. Day has evidently made it his first business to try 
to supply a practical piece of Christmas music in larger 
form for the average choir. He does not indulge in any 
of the serious composition developments that character- 
ize his best anthems, but keeps to the task of making 
practical and interesting music. And the average choir 
will take delight in presenting the cantata; it is unusually 
interesting. There is ample variety of material through- 
out—solos, parts for men’s voices, others for women’s 
voices, and then full choruses with stirring climaxes here 
and there. 

Altogether it is interesting, melodious, practical Christ- 
mas music for the greatest number of choirs. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 
Arr. CLARENCE DICKINSON: Seven songs, sepa- 
rately published, 50c each, Gray: 
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STABILITY 


During the seventy-five years of its existence, W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY has weathered 





the storm and stress of periods of economic upheaval and today stands more solid than 
ever. 

_ Established in 1857, the Company has continued under the same family ownership with- 
out reorganization of any kind. Its relative liquid cash position is unsurpassed by any cor- 
poration in the country today. There are no debts of any kind except current bills, which 


are discounted and paid within ten days. 


WHAT HAS ALL THIS TO DO WITH ORGANS ? 


The answer is simple. Back of the tonal beauty and mechanical perfection of the 
modern KIMBALL ORGAN stands a solid, solvent company whose contract means the 
ABILITY and the RESPONSIBILITY to fulfill that agreement—a company that HAS BEEN 
in business for years and WILL BE in business for years to come—a guaranty to each pur- 
chaser of a KIMBALL ORGAN that he will not have an "orphan" on his hands in the 
future. 

In times like these it behooves everyone to consider well not only the artistic and me- 
chanical qualities of the organ he intends to purchase, but also the present and future 


STABILITY of the company back of it. 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 
KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Kimball Hall 
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“BRING A TORCH JEANETTE ISABELLA,” medium voice, 
range D to D, from an old French carol. 

“IN A STABLE MEAN AND LOWLY,” medium and high 
voice, F-F, from a Corsican folksong; more of the song 
flavor and less of the carol. 

“JESU THOU DEAR BABE DIVINE,” Ef-F, that lovely Hay- 
tian cradle song. 

“NEIGHBORS OF BETHLEHEM,” C-F, “may be sung as a 
dialogue, two singers taking alternately the question and 
answer.” 

“SHEPHERDS CHRISTMAS SONG,” Df-Gf, Austrian folk- 
song. 

“SHEPHERDS story,” for high voice, E-Bf, Dr. Dickin- 
son’s own famous composition in vocal solo arrangement. 

“SONG OF THE ANGELS,” Ef-F, traditional German 
melody ; effective use of the Harp on page 3. 

CLAUDE L. FICHTHORN: “o Girt oF Gop,” from 
low A to top F, with violin obbligato, a solo suitable for 
the Sundays before and after Christmas. Gray, 75c. 

Do.: “SLEEP HOLY BABE,” D-E, Gray, 5Qc. A truly 
beautiful little melody. 


ee 
R. DEANE SHURE 
“WASHINGTON” 
A cantata for chorus, on a text by Edward C. Potter, 75p. 
d. Fischer, $1.00. Any chorus contemplating the presen- 
tation of a major choral work to lay halfway between 
simple tunefulness and contrapuntal will do well to ex- 
amine this patriotic cantata. It’s as fine a piece of work 
as Mr. Shure has yet completed. Some parts of it are 
completely modernistic in their make-up while others, as 
a contrast, are completely musical and even melodious ; 
yet the modernistic does not degenerate into noise, nor 
the musical into tunes. 

After a brief prelude the tenor opens the text with a 
difficult solo, declamatory through the first page, with 
many lovely lyric measures on the next; and then the 
first chorus, on easy notes but difficult enunciation. On 
the 15th page the men’s voices carry a lovely accompani- 
ment against which the women’s voices in two-part writ- 
ing sing a long number that will delight every audience 
and please the singers, too. We might wish the author 
of the text had eliminated the Eugene O’Neil idiom from 
page 20. 

The bass is given a fine solo on page 25—a strong, mu- 
sical setting that will be quite telling with a richly reso- 
nant and convincing voice. Just before the storm-music 
on Valley Forge we have a short unaccompanied chorus 
of real charm, and then the piano, baritone, and chorus 
depict the “howling and hissing wintry blast.” And im- 
mediately a calm after the storm, in a lovely unaccom- 
panied chorus section, which rises to grand climax. 

A bit of humor is attempted in using the tune of 
“Sally in Our Alley” for a theme in telling the world it 
was a mistake for anyone to think they would dare “use 
the Colonists as slavies.” ‘“Washington’s Farewell’ set 
for baritone solo is a beautiful number, followed by what 
in reality is the close of the cantata, the chorus setting 
called “Sunset.” That lovely number fades into pianis- 
simo, and the story is told. An epilogue of eight pages 
starts fff and closes the same way, climaxing the work. 

This cantata is heartily endorsed. It is difficult to write 
patriotic music and we doubt if any great work of art 
has ever been produced on motives of patriotism. But 
this cantata makes admirable music that of its own sake 
is well worth using, irrespective of its additional patriotic 
values. It's a splendid work. 
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THE CINEMA AND THEATER ORGAN 
REGINALD WHITWORTH 

Spurred by the success of his first book, The Electric 
Organ, Mr. Whitworth now produces another. The first 
book deals with the organ of the future, this one deals 
with an organ of the past—we in America have for- 
gotten that there ever were theater organs. The author 
came to America for some of the usual type of false- 
hood which prevails as soon as a theater comes under 
discussion. For example, “This immense $13,500,000 
contract was carried out by the W. E. Kimball Co. of 
Chicago,” refers to the W. W. Kimball Co.’s Roxy in- 
strument, for the price of which we shall first deduct 
$13,000,000, and then perhaps divide by five. And the 
second inaccuracy mentions the Austin organ in the East- 
man Theater, Rochester, N. Y., adding, “At the time it 
was claimed to be the largest theater organ ever built.” 
There was no need to claim; it was the largest theater 
organ ever built and unquestionably remains the largest. 
But it didn’t have the biggest console ever built. Thus 
the book deals with two of our finest builders neither 
of whom welcomes false claims when their just claims 
entitle them to so much credit. 

Those who are interested in facts instead of the non- 
sense so often broadcast in the realm of music will want 
to know just why we say the Eastman Theater organ is 
the largest theater organ in the world. As T.A.O. for 
July 1923 shows, that organs is properly indexed thus: 

V 117. R 134. S 198. P 9411. 

And that means there 117 voices comprising (because 
of Mixtures) 134 actual ranks of pipes; with the borrows 
and unifications the total number of stops reaches 198. 
And there are 9411 pipes in that great instrument. The 
late George Eastman didn’t do things on the bluff prin- 
ciple upon which most theaters of necessity must be con- 
ducted. 

If this looks like a poor introduction to the book, it is 
not so intended. The purpose is merely to point to the 
need of greater accuracy in matters pertaining to the or- 
gan. We in America have been humbugged to death over 
this theater organ business; it is doubtful if even an aver- 
age of one theater in a thousand ever purchased an or- 
gan and told anybody the truth about the size or price... 

And coming to size, Mr. Whitworth’s superb—for it is 
a superb book in spite of its titlke—does not distinguish 
between printer’s ink and pipes. He gives no specifica- 
tion material, being content with merely the list of stop- 
names found in the console. A stop-tongue can be added 
to a console for about twenty-five cents; for another 
twenty-five cents it can probably be made to work some- 
thing or other. Hence a mere list of the stop-tongues 
found in any theater console is not worth the ink it 
takes to print it. However, the organs thus listed in Mr. 
Whitworth’s book include many that will be of interest 
to every organist with a sense of curiosity. There are 
also splendid photographs of theater consoles, one or two 
of them quite up to the efficiency of the modern Ameri- 
can product. 

But the real value of this book consists of its many 
drawings illustrating modern electric action as developed 
to its highest perfection for theater-organ use. In that 
the author surpasses the splendid record he achieved in 
his first book. Aside from these superior drawings— 
drawings that really mean something—and the detailed 
descriptions of how they work, the text in the book is 
not of much interest, especially in view of the regrettable 
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lel between a good organ 
and a good organization « « « In 
each case all divisions must function 
with military precision and sympathy 
a « « In Pilcher Organs and the 
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lack of the kind of information that alone has value in 
the long stoplists of the famous theater organs chosen 
as subject matter. 

This review seems to be degenerating into a sermon. 
But certainly no professional organist in America needs 
to be reminded that unless those who are professional or- 
ganists, those who publish books and magazines—unless 
we all unite to stamp out misrepresentation in matters 
of the organ we are bound to see the cheapest of organs 
get the better of the worthy product; for it’s a sad fact 
that the salesmen of our best builders are not nearly so 
prolific liars as are the salesmen of our cheapest junk- 
traps. In fact the junk-traps could never be sold if they 
were not misrepresented. Therefore the duty is obvious: 
let us all unite to kill misrepresentation. 

We would like to change the title of the book and call 
it Organ Action in 1931. We have but to read the pages 
of T.A.O. for the current year to realize that some of 
our best builders have already announced improvements 
over last year’s work. Only a streak of lightning can 
keep pace with the progress being made in the organ 
world today. 

Anyone who really wants to know what makes an or- 
gan work should secure this book; its drawings and work- 
ing-descriptions are splendid. 7 x 10, 112 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, cloth-bound. T.A.O. will gladly handle 
orders for any of its readers, $3.50 postpaid from the 
publishers, Musical Opinion, London, Eng. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
SILVER CLOUDS 
A most delightful melody set into a very gay and 
swaying rhythm suggesting the beauty and moving of 
the great white clouds in a deep blue sky. Nevin has 
done much toward writing organ music particularly noted 
for its tunefulness——C. HAROLD EINECKE. 
A. LIADOW 
MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX 
Specially valuable boxes were provided, for gallant 
cavaliers of the 17th century, with a mechanical musical 
work: to inhale snuff to the tinkling of these little boxes 
could, with splendid charm, be made the pretension for 
the utmost of polite earthly satisfaction. Here is a per- 
fect example of the musical effect —C. HARoLD EINECKE. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 

c.q.cqg.qc—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. : 
s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 

0.%.—organ accompaniment ; unaccompanied. 

e.d.mv—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
NOTE: The items following represent publications re- 
ceived since this column appeared early in the summer. 

ORGAN: Roland Diggle: Rhapsody Gothique, 8p. 
me. Gray, 75c. A sprightly 3-4 rhythm. 

Edward Elgar, arr. W. H. Harris: Nimrod, No. 9 of 
the Op. 36 Variations. 3p. me. Novello. 

G. O’Connor Morris: Celtic Melody, Lullaby, Noc- 
turne, Pastorale, Reverie—five pieces in varying styles, 
published separately. Novello. 


quartet, 
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Josef Rheinberger, ed. Harvey Grace: Sonata No. 12, 
Op. 154, 27p. md. Novello. 

Alec Rowley: Plainsong Preludes: No. 1, Resurgam; 
No. 1, Paean; published separately. me. Novello. 

W. R. Voris: A Twilight Picture, 5p. me. Schmidt, 
50c. 

Ernest Walker: Ten Preludes, “on the Lady Margaret 
Hall Hymntunes,” in two books, 15p. each. Novello. 

COLLECTIONS: American Organ Quarterly, Octo- 
ber: Webbe’s Alabaster Vase, Tenaglia’s Aria, Seely’s 
Christmas Reverie, Miller’s Paraphrase, and Whitehead’s 
Passacaglia. Gray, $1.25. 

Vespers, 38p. e. Schmidt, $1.25. A collection of 
eight organ compositions and two transcriptions. 

ORGAN-PIANO: R. S. Stoughton: Dreams, 10p. 
me. Schmidt, 75c. 


ANTHEMS: Mrs. H. H.A. Beach: “Jubilate Deo,” 


c. s. b. me. An unusually good setting. Schmidt, 25c. 

H. T. Burleigh: “Savior Happy would I be,” cqu. 
me. Ricordi, 15c. An orginial composition, not a 
spiritual. 


Mark Dickey: “Let not your heart be troubled,” cq. 
t. me. Gray, 15c. Ends with short solo. 

Mendelssohn, arr. A. Williams: “Then shall the 
righteous shine,” 8-p arrangement of the tenor solo 
against chorus accompaniment. Novello. 

T. Tertius Noble: ‘“Benedictus es Domine,” No. 2, 
Gm, cq. 6p. me. Schmidt, 12c. 

Do.: “Morning and Evening Service,’ Bm: Te Deum 
Laudamus, 16c; Benedicite Omnia Opera, 16c; Bene- 
dictus, 12c; Jubilate Deo, 12c; Communion Service, 60c; 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 16c. Schmidt. 

Anna Priscilla Risher: “Art Thou Weary,” 6p. c. s. 
me. Schmidt, 1932. 

Frank L. Sealy: “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis” Bf, 
15p. Gray, 20c. 

Francis W. Snow: “Strong Son of God,” 8-p cu. 
Gray, 15c. 

Carlette C. Thomas: “There comes a galley laden,” 
12p. cq. Ricordi, 20c. 

Do.: “When wilt Thou save the people,” 7p. cqu. 
Ricordi, 15c. 

W. R. Voris: “Fairest Lord Jesus,” cu. 6p. Arranged 
on a Silesian folksong. Schmidt, 12c. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Angels Holy,” based on a Flem- 
ish tune, 6p. cu. Boston Music Co., 15c. 


ANTHEMS: M. V.: T. Tertius Noble: “Te Deum 
Laudamus” in F, 7p. me. Schmidt, 15c. 

C. Lee Williams: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace,” 4p. cqu. e. A quite lovely setting. Novello. 


ANTHEMS: W. V.: J. H. Alden: “Thy Sweet 
Grace,” 3p. 5p. me. Deane. 

Bach, arr. J. Holler: “Now thank we all our God,” 
2-p. junior choirs. me. Gray, 10c. 


CHORUSES: Carl Bohm, arr. A. C. Knight: “The 
Post Road,” 14p. c. me. Ditson, 16c. A rollicking 
number built on the wellknown and spirited march; fine 
for the volunteer choir’s next concert. 

Brahms: “The Wind-Bride,” Op. 62-6, 5p. cu. Dit- 
son, 15c. 

Do.: “O Lovely May,” Op. 93-3, 4p. cqu. Ditson, 10c. 

Orlando di Lasso, ed. A. D. Zanzig: “Weary my heart 
with thee doth plead,” 4p. cu. Ditson, 10c. 

Baldassare Donate (1548-1603): “All ye who music 
love,” 4p. cu. With la-la chorus. Ditson, 10c. 

John Dowland (1562-1626): “Awake Sweet Love,” 
5p. cqu. e. Smoothly melodious. Ditson, 15c. 

Harvey Gaul: “Canticle of Mt. Saint Michael,” 6p. cu. 
d. One of Mr. Gaul’s highly original choral works, the 











The New Anthem Containers 


Built to perform a service— and last a lifetime 


A Choir Library once filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 
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Beware, it’s 


sort of thing he writes most successfully. 
not for amateurs. Fischer, 15c. 

James H. Rogers: “Lochinvar’s Ride,” 22p. c. t. me. 
Ditson, 25c. Sir Walter Scott’s poem set to just the 
right kind of music—music that will suit everybody ; fine 
for that choir concert. 

Eric H. Thiman: “To Celia,” 6p. c. md. In reality 
it’s “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” in a quite 
complicated version. Novello. 

Do.: “Ye Banks and Braes,” 6p. cu. Novello. Those 
who delight in Mr. Thiman’s works will enjoy this. 

Powell Weaver: “Windy Weather,” 9p. cqu. me. Dit- 
son, 15c. Those familiar with The Squirrel will better 
realize the simple means by which the composer attains 
interesting and entertaining effects. It’s a bit of happy 
music for the choir concert. 

Alfred E. Whitehead: “Four French-Canadian folk- 
songs,” for chorus, published by Boston Music Co. The 
titles: Gay is the Rose, Whence O Shepherd Maiden, And 
I would Flee Away, At the Clear Running Fountain. 
The first and fourth are for 6-p and 7-p chorus, with no 
great difficulty in the notes but considerable require- 
ment made on the artistic abilities of the conductor. The 
third is a simple 4-p setting. The second seems most 
desirable as the first number to select, and while it will 
add color to the program it will not be difficult to pre- 
sent. All are unaccompanied. The whole set should be 
examined. 

CHORUSES: M. V.: L. A. Coerne: “Galloping 
Song,” 7p. cq. me. A 6-8 rhythm, “fast and joyously,” 
says the direction. Ditson, 15c. 

Thomas F. Dunhill: “Bonnie Charlie,” 7p. cqu. me. 
Novello. On an old Scottish melody, quite effective. 

Alec Rowley: “Neighbour Sly,” 6p. cqu. me. Novello. 
On a tune by Dibdin. British humorous number. 

CHORUSES: W. V.: Wm. Lester: “I'll love you love 


when roses blow,” 3-p, 8p. me. Ditson, 15c. Graceful, 
rhythmic. 
H. A. Matthews: “Fairy Fantasy,” 3-p, 16p. Ditson, 


20c. 
part. 

Dr. George B. Nevin: “When the Kye Come Hame,” 
4-p, 6p. Presser, 12c. Melody in low voice, very tune- 
ful and effective. 

R. H. Prutting: “Astray,” 3-p, 7p. me. 
Effective music, sparkling accompaniment. 

L. V. Saar: “Invocation to Spring,” 3-p, 16p. md. 
Ditson, 20c. Pretentious number, looks inviting. 


Music of the Month 

A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
—MUSIC OF DECEMBER— 
Of Dr. Rollo Maitland’s published works, The Optimist, 
White-Smith 1917, 60c, is undoubtedly the best known; 
but Jn Friendship’s Garden, Fischer 1922, 75c, is more 
churchly, and finely suited to use as the postludial medi- 
tation. 

J. Sebastian Matthews has three choralpreludes, on 
wellknown hymntunes, published by Ditson, for anyone 
who likes that type of organ music. 

Dr. Oscar E. Schminke’s Festal Postlude, 6p. me. 
Fischer 1916, 75c, will be a pleasant surprise for any 
organist looking for a brilliant but not difficult or in- 
comprehensible march. His March of the Toys, on a 
Schumann theme, 4p. e., Fischer 1916, 60c, will be fine 
for one of the relief numbers on a recital program; given 
good registration it will make a hit. 


A pretentious and worthy number, important piano 


Ditson, 15c. 
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Stanley R. Avery has a Scherzo in G, md. 6p. Sum- 
my 1916, 75c, which, we have always thought, ought to 
be capable of making a fine impression on a recital pro- 
gram, but we have not seen it tried by any of our re- 
citalists; why not? It makes a bit of difficulty for regis- 
tration, but difficulties are not to be considered when 
the worth is there. 

Arthur Bird’s March Af, tp. me. Schirmer 1903, 60c, 
is for those who have frequent need of good marches 
that are not too noisy for church use. Mr. Bird was 
born in America but lived in Germany. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman might give the organ world 
some real gems if we all took moderate recognition of 
the things he has written for us. Among them we like 
best the Legend, 5p. me. Fischer 1906, 60c, which makes 
a fine prelude; and Melody in a Folk-song Style, 6p. me. 
White-Smith 1915, 60c. These two works have the real 
Cadman flavor and will be an ornament to any program, 
church or recital. 

William Berwald is best known for his anthems but 
there are three organ pieces which may interest our 
readers: Marche Nuptiale, 9p. md. Ditson 1925, 5c; 
Meditation, 3p. ve. Presser 1926, 30c; and the most pre- 
tentious, Prelude and Toccata, 11p. d. Fischer 1928, 60c. 

Gottfried H. Federlein has many compositions of all 
classes in print; we select Salvadora-Berceuse, 4p. me. 
Fischer 1917, for its classic melody and fine accompani- 
ment; Sunset and Evening Bells, 5p. me. Fischer 1914, 
75c, because it makes a superb evening prelude and can 
make good use of the Chimes; Toccata in D, 8p. vd. 
Church 1910, because it’s good music and a fine technical 
study ; and, finally, Valerie-Gavotte, 6p. e. Fischer 1917, 
60c, because it’s a simple study in rhythm for the benefit 
of otherwise rhythmless recital programs. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 

Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—DECEMBER— 

1. Bernard Johnson born, S. Pickenham, Eng., 1868. 

4. Second Sunday in Advent. 

5. Mozart died, 1791. 

8. Sibelius born, Tavastchus, Finland, 1865. 

10. Cesar Franck born, Liege, Belgium, 1822. 

10. Rollo Maitland born, Williamsport, Pa. 

10. Louis Victor Saar born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1868. 

10. Van Denman Thompson born, Andover, N. H. 

10. Peace treaty signed by U. S. and Spain, 1898. 

11. J. S. Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 

11. Eugene Thayer born, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 

12. Oscar E. Schminke born, New York, N. Y. 

12. Marconi signalled ‘s’ across the Atlantic, 1901. 

14. Stanley R. Avery born, Yonkers, N. Y. 

16. Beethoven born, 1770. 

1%. Berthold Tours born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1838. 

18. Edward MacDowell born, New York, N. Y., 1861. 

18. Horatio Parker died, 1919. 

18. Weber born, Eutin, Oldenburg, 1786. 

21. John Winter Thompson born, Leland, Mich. 

22. Arthur Bird died, 1923. 

22. First day of Winter. 

24. Charles Wakefield Cadman born, Johnstown, Pa., 
1881. 

25. Christmas. 

25. Charles Whitney Coombs born, Bucksport, Me. 

26. William Berwald born, Schwerin, Ger., 1864. 

28. Homer N. Bartlett born, Olive, N. Y., 1845. 

31. Gottfried H. Federlein born, New York, N. Y. 

31. Lefebure-Wely died, 1869. 
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MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN 

who on Oct. 16 began his third transcontinental tour with a recital in 
Elmira, N. Y., under the management of Mr. Bernard R. LaBerge whose 
genius and industry are making it possible for organists throughout the 
country to study Mr. Courboin’s art. Mr. Courboin’s tour continues 
through November and December, and at the present writing recitals 
have been booked for Elmira, Albany, New York, Saratoga Springs, 
White Plains, Rye, Montreal, Toronto, South Bend, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Rochester, Northfield, Lincoln, Omaha, Memphis, Dallas, Redlands, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, San Francisco, Sacramento, and 
Great Falls. This season Mr. Courboin is offering some interesting 
novelties in addition to the many specialties upon which he earned his 
unique fame. In this era of mechanically transmitted music the organ 
recital, played by a competent artist on an organ suited to the needs of 
its community, is more refreshing and enjoyable than it ever was. To 
hear a truly great artist at the organ is one of the most stimulating tonics 
available to any worker within the ranks of the organ profession. 
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Odyssey of an Organ Enthusiast 


Personal Impressions of 


Some European Organs, Organists and Builders 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 
First Article 





Cy —P 


ere 


T WAS a little more than five 
vears ago that I last saw any- 
A) thing of Europe, and then with- 
BY out the company of the lady who 
is related to me by marriage. 
The reason being that I wasn’t 
married. I did, however, have 
time on that trip to give serious 
thought to the advisability of ac- 
Y quiring a wife, and when I came 

home I did Looking back 
over the past five vears, I am satisfied that the trip 
was worth while, if for only that reason. 

On the former trip I also discovered what a real 
ensemble in a good English organ is; a matter con- 
cerning which I have never ceased to talk in these 
columns and elsewhere. 

I am well aware that other American visitors to 
Europe have said and printed much, in T.A.O. and 
other journals, concerning their views on European 
organs and organists. Senator Richards, notably, 
has written a very illuminating series of articles 
which appeared last year. These articles gave well 
considered and discerning opinions about many of 
the countries and some of the same organs which 
we have visited and seen. It might well be a work 
of supererogation to cover this ground again, ex- 
cept that I don’t propose to go over it in just the 
same way. I hope perhaps to contribute some new 
thoughts on some previously discussed subjects. 

Our esteemed Editor had a wheeze in a re- 
cent issue to the effect that “Dr. Barnes was feel- 
ing the depression so keenly that he had just 
bought a new car and was taking his wife to 
Europe with him for the summer.” Now this is 


not so facetious as it appears. That’s the real 
truth of it. Rather than see all the so-called 
securities I once owned go down completely to zero, 
it seemed wiser to take some of the salvage and 
spend it in a way that would at least leave mem- 
ories which could never be taken from us. This 
is in line with the theory that it is really safer and 
surer to acquire a college education rather than to 
spend the four required years in getting an earlier 
start in business. Suppose a young man has real- 
ly accumulated something substantial from his 
early business activities, besides merely earning a 
living, the chances are that any “sharper” can get 
it away from him, whereas if he has a college edu- 
cation and has made reasonably good use of his 
time, he has something that no one can take away, 
and although he starts in business later, he can 
soon catch up with the mere high-school graduate. 

On this theory it was, then, that my wife and I 
decided to go to Europe for the summer, and real- 
ly get something worth while for the money in- 
vested, rather than leave it in Kreuger or Insull 
stocks, suddenly to awaken to the fact that the 
“horse was stolen,’ and we had nothing to show 
for it. I made up my mind that a much hand- 
somer return could be secured from an investment 
in a European trip, at least in what may be termed 
the enduring satisfactions of life. 

This may perhaps justify our trip, and now I 
hope to justify writing about it. One of my friends 
says that his chief objection to war is, that it makes 
so many veterans, and they are all d—d liars. So 
one may perhaps say that his chief objection to his 
friends’ having a European trip is that they will 
come home and tell about it. 
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Inasmuch as Mrs. Barnes had never before been 
to Europe, and wanted a general picture of as many 
of the countries as possible, the trip was arranged 
to cover an important part of the continent first, 
leaving the best (England) for the last. What a 
relief it is finally to get to a country where the 
language will stand the strain, after struggling 
with small German and less Italian, to say nothing 
of the vagaries of our French pronunciation. 

Leaving New York the middle of July on the 
Italian liner, Conte Biancamano, we landed at 
Naples, taking in Pompeii, Amalfi and Sorrento. 

It was no hardship to visit Rome again, as every 
one knows who has been there. It is one of the 
most interesting cities in the world, and historical- 
ly of the first importance. St. Peter’s vast pile 
Was just as impressive as ever, and its immensity 
grows on one, especially when viewed from the 
dome. 

I didn’t suppose a miracle had happened and the 
authorities of the largest church building in the 
world had been persuaded to buy an organ some- 
what more in keeping with the surroundings. In- 
deed, no miracle had happened. The same pair of 
little dinkey portable organs were still there, that 
I marvelled at five years before, hiding around a 
pair of columns in the sanctuary. They still ap- 
pear for all the world like the organs one sees on 
a merry-go-round and sound even more like they 
appear. One is forced to te conclusion that if 
that is all they care for the organ in the greatest 
church building in Christendom, what can be ex- 
pected in the way of organs in the other churches 
in Rome, or for that matter all through Italy? 
The answer is, not much. In truth, the quality 
and size of the organs throughout the great and 
important churches of Italy are not only disap- 
pointing, but perfectly incongruous and absurd, to 
foreign visitors. A small, unpretentious church in 
a country town in England or America would scorn 
to have organs such as are common in the greatest 
churches in Italy. 

I was impressed with this point before, and re- 
marked the inconsistency of a musical country like 
Italy (which has excelled in all the arts at various 
times in its history, and has done so much with 
opera, violin making, and other fields of musical 
activity) which could be content with such a low 
standard of organ building. I haven’t yet found 
the answer, if there is one. I have talked with sev- 
eral who have made a far closer study of Italian 
organs than I have, and they all report the same 
conclusion. 

So Italian organs need concern us very little, 
and I made no special effort to hear any more than 
necessary this time, although we did hear services 
in many important places. It happens to be one 
of the arts in which they are little interested. <A 
small fraction of the money lavished on the decora- 
tion of any of their important churches would have 
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provided suitable organs, or at least something 
worth listening to. It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the Italian Ripieno, or mixture-work. This 
is practically all their organs contain, as I was un- 
able to discover, except in rare instances, any pipes 
giving lower than 8’ tone. A Ripieno with nothing 
underneath to support it is certainly not impres- 
sive. Of course, in the marvellous resonant build- 
ings even such abortive attempts at organ building 
may give an auricular illusion to the uninitiated 
that they are hearing an organ, as they do kick up 
quite a row. My advice to organ enthusiasts is not 
to waste time looking at organs in Italy, as there 
are many other forms of art, notably painting, as 
exemplified in the marvellous galleries of Florence, 
where the time can be much more usefully em- 
ployed. 

Then to beautiful Venice, which is unique, with 
its many old buildings, architecturally superb, and 
its Lido attachment. This last makes one feel that 
Venice is somewhat akin to Atlantic City. Terish 
the thought! Nevertheless it is the pleasure- 
ground for Europe, just as Atlantic City is for New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Our next stop was Vienna which today is un- 
fortunately not the same city it was before the war. 
Since the more or less complete isolation of Austria 
from Germany, by the Treaty of Versailles, the city 
has declined commercially to a point where poverty 
seems to be the rule. The beggars on the streets 
are most numerous and persistent. We heard the 
organ in the Stephen’s Kirche or Cathedral at 
Vienna, as we happened to be there at the time of 
the funeral of Dr. Seipel, the former Austrian chan- 
cellor. The funeral procession was headed by one 
of the finest brass bands we have ever heard. We 
heard the Sunday services in the Augustiner 
Church, also in the Minorite Church, where there 
is an old organ dating back to the seventeenth 
century. The music we heard in Vienna aside from 
the brass band, was not particularly impressive. 
It was out of season, when nearly everyone was 
away on vacation. We discovered, however, that 
people did go to church far more than in Italy and 
France. 

We went out to look at what they call there 
“Die schénen blauen Danaue,” and found it to be 
very disappointingly muddy and _ uninteresting, 
much like the Chicago river, which as everyone 
knows is used as part of the Drainage Canal. How 
it could have inspired Strauss’s Beautiful Blue 
Danube Waltz is a mystery. I always liked the 
story of Brahms’ giving Johann Strauss his auto- 
graph. Brahms wrote a few bars of the famous 
waltz on a card and underneath it he wrote, “Not, 
I regret to say, by yours truly, Johannes Brahms.” 
Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, and Beethoven all lived 
at various times in Vienna, and I am sure that even 
now, in the season, it is still an important city 
musically. I happen to know no organist or 
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builder in Vienna, and as I knew we were going to 
examine some of the organs in Germany with con- 
siderable care, and that the organs in Vienna were 
much like the German organs, I did not spend much 
time with the Viennese organs. 

The city itself is beautiful, and the Hapsburgs 
did much to beautify it with magnificent public 
buildings and palaces. I admired the forehanded- 
ness of Maria Theresa in getting her tomb carved 
just the way she wanted it some sixteen years be- 
fore her death, as she was afraid they might not do 
it elegantly enough. The old lady was quite as 
efficient in spending the people’s money on the pal- 
aces at Schén Brunn as the Louis crowd were 
around Paris, only the Bourbons “got theirs” more 
than a hundred years before the Hapsburgs “got 
theirs.” 

We took a Schlaf-Wagen from Vienna to Dres- 
den, only to be thrown out at six in the morning at 
Prague. There was a two-hour wait for the Dres- 
den train. We happened to arrive in town the 
same day that our esteemed Mayor Cermak of Chi- 
cago was due, though neither one of us was aware 
of the other’s presence. He had the advantage of 
being in his native country, while we were two 
languages removed from ready converse. Some of 
the station porters could speak German, but no 
English, so we used that language as an intermedi- 
ary between English and Czecho-Slovak. The 
signs around the town with the peculiar accent 
marks above many of the letters, which looked like 
fly specks, were most disconcerting, as we hadn’t 
the ghost of a notion what they meant. So we 
were relieved to get the Schnell-Zug for Dresden. 
At no place on the trip did we feel so far removed 
from home and mother as at Prague, not knowing 
a soul, nor a word of the language. 

I made quite a hit with Mr. Steinmeyer’s repre- 
sentative in Berlin, when I told him that I thought 
Dresden was a more “gemiitlich” city than Berlin. 
This German word precisely describes Dresden. It 
means homely (in the English meaning of the 
word), comfortable, intimate, and it’s the kind of a 
city one could really settle down in and be happy 
for a long period. The Art Gallery containing 3600 
paintings, among them the famous Raphael Sistine 
Madonna, and the treasures of the Green Vault, 
are both among the most important in Europe, and 
the city itself has a real charm. Unfortunately our 
itinerary only allowed for a brief pause here, and 
this is one of the cities we are looking forward to 
making a longer visit in the next time. 

From Dresden to Berlin, and then by auto to 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Bayreuth, and Nuremberg. 
Finally to Rothenberg, Dinkelsbiihl, Ottingen, 


Memmingen, Ottobeuren and Munich. 

Berlin is a fine modern city, more than reminis- 
cent of Chicago; both cities are about the same 
size, only Chicago has ten times the number of auto- 
mobiles. 


People ride bicycles in Germany and for 
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that matter, in France and England, but especially 
in Germany, instead of driving cars. Old men and 
maidens, old women and boys, in fact every one 
rides a bicycle. As Berlin is so flat, it is especially 
suited to bicycles. In Southern Germany, where 
ii is hilly or mountainous, it’s not so much fun to 
trudge up the hills with a wheel and heavy pack. 
The Germans all seemed bitten with the idea they 
must go somewhere for an outing, especially over 
the week-end, and they all carried heavy packs, 
enough supplies for several weeks, it seemed. I 
should think when they returned they would be 
like the man who said that no one needed a vaca- 
tion so much as the man who has just returned 
from one. ; 

Now let us get down to some serious consider- 
ation of the German organs—what they are, what 
they mean, what is their dominating idea tonally, 
and who is responsible for the present state of the 
art. Suppose we stop this somewhat ribald 
“Satchel Guide” account of European cities and get 
down to the real business at issue. 

While wandering through the National Gallery 
in London in one of the important rooms I came 
across this gem blazoned in large gold letters as a 
frieze, around the gallery : “The works of those who 
have stood the test of time have a claim to that 
respect and veneration to which no modern can pre- 
tend.” I meditated this thought for some time, and 
decided it would be a more fitting motto for Ger- 
man organ building than for the National Gallery. 

In this connection I was particularly interested 
to note a placard in Berlin announcing an organ 
recital of the works of some of the precursors of 
Bach. The program and the name of the player 
were in small type; the emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the recital was to be played on an organ 
built in 1706. The chances are the organ had not 
been modernized one bit in two hundred years, and 
people were expected to rush to go to this recital 
because the organ was a baroque organ of Bach’s 
time in its original condition. Needless to say, in 
our country such an organ would long since have 
been thrown in the ash can or at most be resting 
peacefully in a museum, but in Germany it is made 
the bait wherewith to tempt the high-brows to an 
organ recital (a high-brow being a person who has 
been educated beyond his intelligence). The 
baroque period in architecture corresponds to the 
period in which the Silbermann organ of ‘Bach’s 
time was developed. 

Organ building in the present day in Germany 
is reactionary to a degree. They are hipped on the 
subject of the baroque organ, that is, the type of 
organ that flourished during the period, roughly 
from 1650 to 1800. They are making faithful copies 
of it. There is a small and select group of so-called 
organ architects or advisers, at least one of whom 
has to approve the scheme of every new organ be- 
fore it can be bought by any church in Germany. 
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These gentlemen, so far as I was able to learn, can 
quite truthfully be compared to the Bourbon kings 
of France of whom it was said “a Bourbon learns 
nothing nor forgets nothing.” In other words, 
they are about as conservative and reactionary a 
group of old, out-of-date benchwarmers as well 
could be found in a long day’s search. With their 
strangle-hold on German organ building, there can 
not possibly be any progress. 

If we believe the statement that there has been as 
much progress made in organ building, at least me- 
chanically, during the past thirty vears as has been 
made with the automobile, during the same period, 
and I fully believe this statement, what are we to 
think of a group who are intent on dragging Ger- 
man organ building back two hundred years, and 
using organs of that day for a model of all that is 
desirable and perfect? When one fully appreciates 
this, (to say the least) very negative influence, he 
can better understand why German organs are 
What they are today. 

The firm of G. F. Steinmever & Company in the 
little town of Ottingen in Bavaria is now headed 
by a very active, wideawake gentleman, named 
Hans Steinmeyer, who spent sometime in America 
as a young man, married an American girl, and so 
actually knows what is going on in American or- 
gan building, as well as in other countries. I am 
sure he is progressive and intelligent, and I should 
look to him perhaps more than any other builder 
in Germany to be doing modern work. 

I had met him when he was in America last vear, 
and so wrote him I was to be in Germany and 
should like him to suggest organs representative 
of his work for me to hear. I heard two new ex- 
amples, each three manuals, of fifty or sixty stops, 
and as they were both so much alike in their gen- 
eral characteristics, I shall consider them both to- 
gether. One was in a synagogue in Berlin, and the 
other in the Unsere Frauen Kirche at Memmingen, 
in Southern Germany. 

Let us consider the console and its arrangement. 
In the first place, I want to point out that these or- 
gans are both of them not two years old, made by 
undoubtedly one of the most progressive builders in 
Germany, a firm which only recently completed 
at Passau in the Hohen Dome the largest organ in 
Germany. The compass of the manuals and pedals 
is like our standard compass on the Passau organ. 
However, on the organ at Memmingen the manual 
compass is only to A, 58 notes, and the pedal com- 
pass is only to F, 30 notes. The pedal-board is flat, 
with radiating sharp keys. A standard modern 
Willis pedal-board was tried at Passau, but IT saw 
it in the factory, as it had been returned, after 
months of use, attested by the fact that the keys 
were well worn. The organist preferred the old 
flat board. This seems perfectly incredible to me, 
as the organist there must have tramped miles 
practising on the Willis board, so that he actually 
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gave it a fair trial. It will be readily understood 
that Mr. Steinmeyer is not going to the expense of 
forcing a more expensive, though vastly more logi- 
cal pedal-board on organists who don’t want it. 

Next we are struck with the astounding fact that 
here are two large modern (or at least so-called 
modern) consoles with just two combination pis- 
tons. These two do not actually move the stop con- 
trols, but work blindly. They are set by two short 
levers, one black, the other white, immediately 
above each rocking-tablet stop-control. The white 
levers set the stops on piston No. 1, and the black 
on piston No. 2. The only other means of con- 
trolling the stops is the fearful and marvellous roll- 
schweller or “walze.” This is a German form of 
crescendo pedal which is worked by a cylinder or 
drum, about six inches in diameter and eight inches 
long, covered with rubber so that it may be rotated 
with considerable refinement after the technic is 
once acquired, and stopped where desired. These 
roll-schwellers have been described before and in 
detail by other visitors, but I mention them again, 
as they are the most important means of stop con- 
trol available to the German organist on their most 
modern organs. 

The stop controls themselves are rather awkward 
tilting-tablets with so much spring in them that 
they are not easy to move. As nothing is moved by 
the combination action, this is no disadvantage to 
the builder, but it seems to me it is to the organist. 
True, there are numerous optional cut-offs such as 
hand registration cut-off or cancel when the roll- 
schweller is in operation. There is also a roll- 
schweller cut-off, so that this device can be set at 
any desired point on the indicator and then brought 
into action by a mere push of the reversible. There 
are cut-offs for all the reeds, and for all the mixture- 
work. All these cut-offs are reversible pistons so 
that one push cancels and a second push restores 
the registration drawn by hand or by the roll- 
schweller. With all these additional gadgets, 
which are nothing more than cut-out switches, 
many effects are possible, but they are all stereo- 
typed, and incapable of alteration as with a fully 
developed series of adjustable pistons. The cres- 
cendo-roller with a little practise can be made to 
build up the organ smoothly and logically, but al- 
Ways with the same order of registers. 

These controls seem to suit the German stvle of 
organ playing, as they register in lumps or bunches 
for the most part. They bother the hand stop-con- 
trols very little, except for a few special effects, as 
they are too difficult to manage readily, and there 
is no quick means of getting stops off that are 
drawn by hand. At first blush the whole scheme 
seems hopelessly crude, antiquated and inadequate. 
Further reflection will demonstrate that it is pos- 
sible to do a good deal with these rather rudimen- 
tary controls, at least a great deal more than seems 
possible at first. 
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The only undoubted advantage I could see in this 
system is its great cheapness to build as compared 
to a real adjustable combination action such as all 
American and many English builders provide as a 
matter of course. With the German system there 
is practically nothing required in the console ex- 
cept the coupler switches, and a few cut-off 
switches. 

As I have contended for years that in many cases 
too much money was spent by American builders on 
a large series of adjustable pistons that were sel- 
dom changed, I am just wondering if there isn’t 
something in this cheap and simple means of stop- 
control worth considering at least for small organs 
in America. I have debated with myself during 
the past few weeks since I saw these organs, 
whether some modification of this system might not 
be used, allowing more money for pipes instead of 
mechanism. It seems to suit the German organists 
and their style of playing, and Mr. Steinmeyer as- 
sures me they make no demand for more pistons or 
other more efficient means of stop control. Prob- 
ably if they had more pistons they would want them 
removed, like the modern pedal-board which Mr. 
Steinmeyer installed. Surely the builder cannot 
be blamed for building a console as cheaply as pos- 
sible, if that is what the organists want and it satis- 
fies their playing requirements. With such a crude 
means of stop-control there is certainly a limit to 
the possibilities of artistic registration, and yet it 
is probably more control than Bach had on the or- 
gan he played. So why shouldn’t they be more 
than satisfied? Of course, even this console re- 
quires electric stop and key action, which is an ad- 
vance on Bach’s time mechanically. 

Now to consider these organs from a tonal stand- 
point, which is after all, the most important. If 
we have considered the console in so much detail 
it was to show the limitations of registrational pos- 
sibilities, rather than to criticize the console as « 
piece of mechanism. So far as it goes, it works 
admirably and reliably. 

Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with 
the scheme of the big Walcker organ at Methuen 
which Mr. Skinner now owns. I have discussed it, 
and the tonal layout of this organ is quite as mod- 
ern, though it was built about seventy years ago, 
as are the organs of today in Germany. Minor 
tonal modifications that have been made since to 
suit Reger’s music besides that of Bach, are unim- 
portant. 

The German organ is built on a flute and mix- 
ture foundation. Flutes galore on all manuals, at 
all pitches, and of all qualities. Usually, in even 
a large organ, such as we are considering, one uni- 
son Diapason on each manual is deemed to be more 
than sufficient. But there is complete upper-work 


on each manual for each Diapason, including suit- 
able 4’, 2 2/3’, 2’, and three to ten ranks of Mix- 
tures. 


Without doubt, the German builders, at 
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least Mr. Steinmeyer, do know their Mixtures, and 
the older builders did also. They are beautifully 
scaled and voiced and have almost the effect on the 
ensemble of a good chorus reed. As the latter are 
absolutely lacking in any German organ I heard, 
the mixtures and mutations must be depended on 
to do the work. They do have stops they call Trum- 
pets, Tubas and Posaunes, but the difficulty here is 
with the pressure. Nothing over 4” is used except 
in the rarest instances, and 3” or 314” for the en- 
tire organ is far more common. The Passau organ 
has some high-pressure reeds. We all know the 
kind of chorus-reed tone we get on low-pressure, 
even if it is good, and the German chorus reeds are 
of the Fish Horn quality, without any argument. 
They blend well in the ensemble but are too weak 
to say much. High-pressure reeds do not appear 
to interest German builders or organists. One rea- 
son is the additional expense they involve for 
blowers and regulators. Uniformly low pressure 
on all registers is one of the chief differences be- 
tween German organs and good American or Eng- 
lish organs. 

For this reason, it takes sixty sets of pipes in a 
German organ to produce a volume of tone equiva- 
lent to what may be obtained from a good English 
or American organ with approximately half that 
number of stops, where the pressures, especially on 
the reeds, are double or triple those used in Ger- 
Iman organs; so that even though the price per stop 
of a German organ may be very much less than 
with us, it takes twice as many to produce the same 
volume. 

Some of their flutes are very charming, and there 
is always great variety and differentiation. The 
strings are all of the Gamba quality, reasonably 
good, though not superlative. The Diapason 
chorus, though lacking 1n unison tone, is excellent, 
the lack of unison Diapason-tone being more than 
compensated by the large number of flutes, Gems- 
horns, Quintadenas, etc. My friend Mr. Warren 
D. Allen says that an awe-inspiring ensemble can- 
not be built up on a flute basis, and still that is 
just what the German organ is. Yet, because of 
the mixture and mutation work there is a good and 
in some cases excellent ensemble, with the Mix- 
tures, rather than the reeds dominating. 

The scales of the Pedal registers are inclined to 
be small, and though there is always a large num- 
ber of independent Pedal registers, probably three 
times as many (especially of 8’ and higher pitch, 
independent, on the Pedal) as we use, the weight 
of the Pedal is not so great as many good Ameri- 
‘an organs have with only one independent Pedal 
register and the balance all borrowed or extended. 
I do not really see much advantage to a flock of 
independent Pedal registers if they do not say 
anything. 

After all, the German organ tonally today is very 
much what it has been for hundreds of years, and 
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I have tried to show the reasons for this condition. 
It excells in flutes and mixtures, and is very weak 
in the reed department. I have already mentioned 
the chorus reeds. The solo reeds are even poorer, 
according to American or English standards. Such 
registers as the Clarinet, Krummhorn, English 
Horn, and so forth are nearly all free-reeds, and if 
there is anything worse than a free-reed, I have yet 
to hear it in an organ. No matter what the stop- 
label, or the shape of the resonator (some of which 
are most ingenious) the net result is always the 
same, the nondescript, “foolish” tone of a melodeon 
or harmonium is all that one gets from any kind 
of a free-reed. It may be perceived from this that 
I found small pleasure in the solo reeds I tried on 
yerman organs. But the Flutes and Mixtures are 
truly beautiful. The limitation of German reed- 
voicing is in the low pressures employed, of course, 
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and they apparently are not sufficiently interested 
in this class of tone to boost pressures to a point 
where good reeds are possible. Perhaps this 
annoys me more than it does some others, as I have 
always maintained that the most interesting and 
characteristic voicing may be obtained from good 
reeds, and I insist on a very high percentage of 
reeds in any organ I design. If I lived in Ger- 
many, I should cut this down to the minimum, un- 
less I could persuade some builder to raise pres- 
sures, and go in for something worth while in reed 
tone. 

This matter is doubtless one of taste, rather than 
right or wrong, but certainly one gorgeous effect of 
the modern organ, good chorus-reed tone, such as 
Willis has employed in England for at least seventy 
years, is totally lacking in the German work, and 
I must say that I miss it. 


(To be Continued) 
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MR. ZEUCH’S CONSOLE: FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 
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The thoroughly modern American console, product of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, which controls the three-manual gallery organ and four-manual chancel organ 
upon which Mr. William E. Zeuch has for years been giving an unusually successful 


series of weekly recitals. 


See page 680. 
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Coupler Arrangement Proposed 


Final Results of an Extensive Questionnaire on the Arrangement 
of Couplers Desired by Active Professional Organists 


AN ARTISTS or scientists 
ever be brought together in 

agreement on any important 
RY, item? Mr. Wallace W. 
“<= Kimball’s original plea for 
the profession’s ruling on the order 
in which the couplers should be lo- 
cated in the console brought on a 
vast amount of work. The following 
final report confines itself to the 
opinions of organists whose names 
are known throughout the entire 
country. 

We do not know if these opinions 
are still entirely held by the persons 
concerned, for opinions and prac- 
tises change so long as men progress ; 
it is this very element of change 
which brings progress. Standard- 
ization stops progress. Nobody 
wants that to happen. 

Interpretation is another thing to 
be taken into account. Our earlier 
report stated that 100% of the fam- 
ous organists consulted up to that 
time preferred the Active-Grouping 
Plan. That is no longer true. Some 
of our most famous organists have 
played organs a long time with 
couplers on the Three-Division Plan 
and they prefer it. “Most players 
like what they have been accustomed 
to use,’ says Dr. Williams and we 
all know it’s true. 

In the final analysis the only way 
of arriving at a true standard would 
be to engage scientists with all their 
complicated measuring instruments 
and have them tell us the easiest way 
to move a stop or coupler with the 
least motion and loss of time; then 
make a study of all our best organ- 
ists and tell us which couplers are 
used most frequently, so that we 
could determine where to put them, 
having already discovered the most 
convenient form and place for them. 

What group among us then can 
be so autocratic as to endeavor to 
set up a committee of their own to 








tell all the rest of us what we must 
do and how we must do it? 

Standardization efforts, in that 
light, have been a failure. But the 
highly important thing that has been 
achieved in this particular effort has 
been the spread of knowledge. No- 
body wants to use tin for contacts 
when it is known that tin won’t work 
as well as something else. Nobody 
wants to have fixed pistons for his 
combinations after he knows the 
powers of the Combon. 

It’s a matter of the rapid spread of 
knowledge. Many things are done 
that are based altogether on ignor- 
ance. 

The spread of knowledge is the 
thing to emancipate us all. 

Our tabulations presented here- 
with are as accurate as we know how 
to make them. In some cases this 
present list makes changes from lists 
already published; referring back to 
our data we found that the individual 
had changed his mind before answer- 
ing the final questionnaire. That’s 
splendid. It bespeaks the open mind. 
It guarantees progress. 

For the convenience of our readers 
we repeat the explanation of the 
terminology used in the accompany- 
ing definitions. 


DEFINITIONS 
ACTIVE-GROUPING: Locating by 
clavier grouping all the couplers that 
bring registrational action while 
playing on the clavier named. Thus 
under the Great group we would 
have all couplers that could be made 
to change the registration while the 
hands continue to play on the Great 
manual. 

PassivE-GrouPInc: Placing  to- 
gether by clavier divisions all the 
couplers that are passive on the 
clavier designated by the grouping. 
Thus, under the Swell group we 
would have all couplers of the Swell 























organ to other claviers, manual and 
pedal. 

Pircu-Groupincs: Grouping the 
couplers in three divisions, all 16’s 
together, all 8’s together, and all 4’s 
together. 

THREE-DIvision GrouPiING: This 
plan divides the couplers first into 
two groups, pedal and manual, and 
then divides the latter again into two 
groups, unison and octave, which 
gives three groups of couplers for 
every organ, whether 2m of a dozen 
couplers or 4m of six dozen. These 
three groups are, left to right: to- 
Pedal, 8’ manual to manual, 4’ and 
16’ manual to manual. 

OneE-SECTION Couper: A coupler 
acting exclusively within one sec- 
tion, such as the Swell-to-Swell 16’ 
or the Pedal Divider, or Choir Uni- 
son-Off. 

Two-SEcTIon Coupler: A coup- 
ler acting between two sections of 
the organ, such as the 8’ Great to 
Pedal, or the 16’ Choir to Swell, or 
the 4’ Swell to Great, etc. 


RESULTS 

Our list confines itself to about half 
a hundred organists, fifty-eight to be 
exact. There are some youngsters 
on the list, but nobody over ninety. 
The effort was to find out what the 
up-to-date American _ organist 
thought. 

In some cases we couldn’t tell 
what they thought from what they 
said. In other cases they didn’t 
have any convictions one way or the 
other on certain questions. 

For example, the fewest of them 
were interested in giving an em 
phatic yes or no to two of the final! 
questions which we thought the 
builders might want answered. 

41% believe that a group decision 
should be binding upon all the rest 
of us; and 

17% consider that the organist 
concerned in each purchase, if he is 
to play the organ, has a perfect right 
to have the console built as he wants 
it, within reason of course; 

42% declined to answer, or an- 
swered yes to each proposition, thus 
nullifying their vote. 
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89% prefer the Active-Grouping 
Plan. 

85% prefer Sub-Grouping by Di- 
vision. 

63% want the One-Section Coup- 
lers located along with all the other 
couplers. Many of the remaining 
37% voted the other way because 
they wanted these One-Section 
Couplers under control of the manu- 
al combons and that, in days gone 
by, was the only way they could be 
so operated. Nowadays by using 
all-electric action in the console the 
location of anything makes no dif- 
ference to the organ builder; he is 
genius enough to make his combons 
do anything the organist wants them 
to do. 

In order to be sure that the aver- 
age organist, famous or otherwise, 
had his preferences recorded and 
considered along with the famous, 
our questionnaire was submitted to 
groups of names just as they came 
in the mailing lists without any 
element of selection on our part. 
This part of the work was concluded 
prior to the summer and the follow- 
ing are the percentages taken there- 
from and already published in these 
pages: 

73% prefer Active-Grouping ; 

76% prefer Sub-Grouping by Di- 
visions. 

If then we are to take a three- 
manual organ with a complete equip- 
ment of couplers (more complete 
than any average organ has) they 
would be arranged in the console in 
the following groups, and the in- 
dividual couplers within the groups 
would be in the order given here- 
with. 


THE 85% ARRANGEMENT 
To-PEDAL 
Pr. fF. G. Be SS. 5. ty H. 
To-GREAT 
IWG. G: £G. 165. S. #S. 10°C. C. 
WAS. 
To-SWELL 
In the very same order as in the 
To-Great group. 
To-CHoiR 
In the very same order as in the To- 
Great and To-Swell groups. 

Thus the couplers are invariably 
in one and the same order, no mat- 
ter how many or how few of the 
possible couplers may have been 
provided in each group. And on 
the point of how many there is also 
wide difference of opinion; many or- 
ganists still view the couplers only 
as ensemble-makers and ignore their 
solo-coloring possibilities. 

“The 8’S-G and 8’C-G should be 
marked in some way so as to make 
them the more easily identified from 
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the others, on account of their more 
frequent use,” was one interesting 
comment. 

If we could induce twenty-five or- 
ganists (from the list herewith) to 
keep an accurate record of every 
coupler they use and every time they 
use it, over a period of two months, 
and then tabulate the results we 
would know whether or not these 
two or any other couplers are used 
more frequently than their brothers 
and sisters. We suspect modern or- 
ganists of the best sort, playing ade- 
quately large modern organs, would 
not use the couplers at all compara- 
ble to the way they were used by 
Dudley Buck, S. P. Warren, and 
Eugene Thayer. 


aS 


Active Grouping 

Adams, Frank Stewart 
Allen, Warren D. 
Bacon, Allan 
3iggs, Richard Keys 
Christian, Palmer 
Clemens, Dr. Charles E. 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
Doersam, Charles Henry 
Kigertschenk, Edward 
finecke, C. Harold 
Gallup, Emory L. 
Gleason, Harold 
Goldsworthy, Wm. A. 
Grosh, Paul E. 
Hastings, Dr. Ray 
Hyde, Herbert E. 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
Jepson, Harry Benjamin 
Kinder, Ralph 
Kraft, Edwin Arthur 
Loud, John Hermann 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
Mayer, Frederick C. 
McAmis, Hugh 
McCurdy, Alexander 
McKinley, Dr. Carl 
Milligan, Harold Vincent 
Miranda, Max Garver 
Mueller, Carl F. 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Scheirer, James Emory 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Schreiner, Alexander 
Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Sowerby, Leo 
Strong, Theodore 
Swinnen, Firmin 
Titus, Parvin W. 
True, Dr. Latham 
Weinrich, Carl 
White, Ernest 

Three-Division Grouping 
sidwell, Marshall 
DeLamarter, Eric 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence 
Schwab, Harold 
Zeuch, William FE. 
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“Do you believe a famous organ- 
ist has a right to demand whatever 
variations from standards he person- 
ally prefers?” we asked. 

“That is the only way progress 
can be made,” Mr. Harold Vincent 
Milligan answered. 

“If 75 out of 100 famous Ameri- 
can professional organists are in 
agreement on any one feature of ar- 
rangement do you believe that should 
bind other professional organists to 
accept that feature?” 

“Ves,” answered Mr. Wm. E. 
Zeuch, “and I also favor repeal of 
the 18th Amendment.” 

To the same pair of questions Mr. 
Palmer Christian had these interest- 
ing comments to make: 


CAS 
Sub-Grouping by Divisions 
Adams, Frank Stewart 
Allen, Warren D. . 
3acon, Allan 
Biggs, Richard Keys 
Christian, Palmer 
Courboin, Charles M. 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
DeLamarter, Eric 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence 
Eigenschenk, Edward 
Einecke, C. Harold 
Goldsworthy, Wm. A. 
Grosh, Paul E. 
Hastings, Dr. Ray 
Hovdesven, E. Arne 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
Kinder, Ralph 
Kraft, Edwin Arthur 
Loud, John Hermann 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
Mayer, Frederick C. 
McAmis, Hugh 
McCurdy, Alexander 
McKinley, Dr. Carl 
Miranda, Max Garver 
Mueller, Carl F. 
Nevins, Willard Irving . 
Porter, Hugh 
Reimenschneider, Albert 
Scheirer, James Emory 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Schreiner, Alexander 
Schwab, Harold 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Sowerby, Leo 
Strong, Theodore 
Swinnen, Firmin 
Titus, Parvin W. 
True, Dr. Latham 
Weinrich, Carl 
White, Ernest 
Sub-Grouping by Pitch 

Beymer, Paul Allen 
Bidwell, Marshall 
Doersam, Charles Henry 
Gallup, Emory L. 
Gleason, Harold 
Jepson, Harry Beniamin 
Milligan, Harold Vincent 
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“Ye gods! Standardization is 
what we are after. If the so-called 
famous organists do not stick to 
something and thereby boost the 
cause, we might as well never start. 
As I indicated in my former letter 
on this subject I would be more than 
willing to sacrifice some pet plan of 
my own for the sake of having a 
near-standard wherever I might be 
playing. 

“Tf we ever do approach a stand- 
ard I firmly contend that no organist 
or designer, famous or otherwise, 
has a right to upset the usual pro- 
cedure when other people’s money 
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One-Section Couplers: 
With the Couplers 
Bacon, Allan 
Beymer, Paul Allen 
Bidwell, Marshall 
Christian, Palmer 
Clemens, Dr. Charles E. 
DeLamarter, Eric 
Doersam, Charles Henry 
Einecke, C. Harold 
Gallup, Emory L. 
Goldsworthy, Wm. A. 
Hastings, Dr. Ray 
Hovdesven, E. Arne 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
Jepson, Harry Benjamin 
Kinder, Ralph 
Kraft, Edwin Arthur 
Loud, John Hermann 
McAmis, Hugh 
Milligan, Harold Vincent 
Miranda, Max Garver 
Mueller, Carl F. 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Scheirer, James Emory 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Schreiner, Alexander 
Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F . 
Sowerby, Leo 
Swinnen, Firmin 
Zeuch, Wm. E. 
One-Section Couplers: 
With the Stops 
Adams, Frank Stewart 
Allen, Warren D. 
Baumgartner, H. Leroy 
Biggs, Richard Keys 
Courboin, Charles M. 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence 
Eigenschenk, Edward 
Gleason, Harold 
Grosh, Paul E. 
Hyde, Herbert E. 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
McCurdy, Alexander 
McKinley, Dr. Carl 
Porter, Hugh 
Schwab, Harold 
Strong, Theodore 
Weinrich, Carl 
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is being spent. In his own music- 
room—if any—he may do as he 
pleases, obviously. 

“The experienced ‘itinerant’ or- 
gainst can, of course, adapt himself 
to various consoles with a minimum 
of trouble; but that does not prove 
he should be compelled to. It 
should not be necessary for an or- 
ganist on tour to spend endless hours 
learning a console; rather they 
should be spent on color and acous- 
tics, thereby enabling him to attain 
the freedom of playing that all other 
instrumentalists have.” 

Since 89% of the justly famous 
organists in our accompanying lists 
approve the Active-Grouping plan, 
why not all of us work for it? It 
has the advantage of suiting the 
groups to the size of the organ; if 
it’s a two-manual organ there are 
but three groups, but if it’s a four- 
manual organ there are five groups. 

And since 85% prefer Sub-Group- 
ing by Divisions, why not work for 
that? Its advantages are that like 
things are found together. We have 
all the stops of the Great in one 
place, and we go further and have 
the 8’s together, and even further 
and have the flutes together. Why 
not locate the couplers in the same 
orderly fashion? Manifestly any or- 


aS 


Group-Decision Binding 
Bacon, Allan 
Beymer, Paul Allen 
Bidwell, Marshall 
Biggs, Richard Keys 
Christian, Palmer 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
Einecke, C. Harold 
Goldsworthy, Wm. A. 
Hastings, Dr. Ray 
Hyde, Herbert E. 

Jepson, Harry Benjamin 
Kinder, Ralph 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur 
Miranda, Max Garver 
Mueller, Carl F. 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Schreiner, Alexander 
Schwab, Harold 

Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Sowerby, Leo 

Williams, Dr. David McK. 
Zeuch, Wm. E. 

Organist Free to Dictate 
Allen, Warren D. 
Doersam, Charles Henry 
Eigenschenk, Edward 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
McCurdy, Alexander 
McKinley, Dr. Carl 
Milligan, Harold Vincent 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Weinrich, Carl ~~ 
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ganist can readily adapt himself to 
any even partly sensible plan; such a 
plan is not merely partly sensible but 
it is entirely logical and would never 
be departed from for mechanical, 
scientific, or artistic reasons but only 
from purely personal or habit rea- 
sons. 

T.A.O.’s development of a stand- 
ard form of stoplist-presentation 
has taught us many things, chief of 
which is that we can believe what we 
see in one stoplist to mean exactly 
what it means in any other, and that 
if there is an 8’ Doppelfloete in the 
Great we know exactly where to 
look for it in the stoplist. 

Applying that to the coupler ar- 
rangement, the visiting organist 
would not have to hunt for the 4’C-G 
coupler; he would know that if it 
exists in the organ at all it is lo- 
cated in its own one fixed position— 
and if not found there, it’s not in the 
organ. 

Many various and _ ingeniously 
complicated plans have been brought 
to light, none of which has been giv- 
en space, for the reason that what 
we want is not so much to adopt in- 
genuity as to gain utter simplicity. 

Organs are always built up in this 
order: Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir, 
Solo, Echo. We ordinarily do not 
depart from that scheme. We in- 
stinctively, as organists and builders, 
think “Great - Swell - Choir - Solo- 
Echo.” 

Well, there are the opinions. 
There are the facts as far as we have 
been able, during some six months 
of labor, to unearth them. If any- 
one finds his name represented in the 
wrong list we would ask him to noti- 
fy us immediately so that any and 
all changes that are yet to be made 
may be made in the December issue. 

Coupler arrangement is purely a 
player’s problem; it does not con- 
cern the building of the organ. We 
therefore have consulted only the 
players and have ignored the build- 
ers. With the publication of these 
findings we no longer ignore them 
but hand them herewith a mighty 
argument to use on an obstreperous 
purchaser. After all is said and 
done the one thing builder and or- 
ganist must alike strive for is that 
ultimate product, beautiful organ 
music to appeal to the ears of a cul- 
tivated and increasingly large pub- 
lic. Nothing else matters. 

—T.S.B. 


—WILKES-BARRE, PA.— 
The 3-42-2182 Austin is now being 
installed in the First Baptist Church, 
Harold J. Poad, organist; the stop- 
list will be found in August T.A.O. 
on page 494. 
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—COM PARE AGAIN— 


Thirteen more stops, but 62 fewer 
pipes. See page 688 for comparison 
ot the two Kimballs herewith. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

St. PETER’s [:PISCOPAL 

IV. WW. Kimball Co. 

Specifications by R. P. Elhot. 
Organist, Paul Ik. Humez. 


V15. Rb. S19. B4. P 1078. 
PRA: Vi. Zi. S46. 
1G *Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
> Bourdon 


Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT: V 6 R6. S6. 
|. XPRESSIVE 

8 *DIAPASON 85m16’ 
MELODIA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 

| OCTAVE 7%3 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V 8: RS. S8. 

8 VIOLIN DIA. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 85w16’ 
SALICIONAL 7%3 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 

{ HARMONIC FLUTE 73 

8 *CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 12: 
Ped. 2{s. S:. 4S. 
Gt.: 167G. 16’S. GS. 
Swit 16'S: 5. 2A. 


4’G. 4S. 


8 Combons. 

3 Crescendos: G. S. Reg. 

*The Cornopean is for later ad- 
dition as is also the Pedal Diapason 
to result from the addition of the 
bottom octave of Great pipes. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CENTRAL CHURCH 
I”. IV. Kimball Co. 
Specifications by R. P. Elliot in 
consultation with Hugh Porter. 
Dedicated in recital by Hugh Por- 
ter, Oct. 12, 1932. 
V 13. Ri. S32. Bis. P 1016. 
PEDAL: Vi. £1. 540: 
I°XPRESSIVE 
32 Resultant 
16 Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 56 
Gedeckt (S) 
8 Diapason (G) 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 


{ 30urdon 
16 Waldhorn (S) 
8 Waldhorn (S) 


GREAT: V6: R6: SB. 

].X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 85m16’ 
ERZAHLER %3 
CLARABELLA 85 


DULCIANA 73 
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4 OCTAVE % 
Clarabella 

8 TROMBA %3 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V 6. 

16 Gedeckt 

8 VIOLIN DIA. 73 
GEDECKT 97wm16’ 
VIOLA %3 
SALICIONAL 85 

4 Gedeckt 
Salicional 

2 2/3 Gedeckt 

PZ Gedeckt 

1 3/5 Gedeckt 

16 WALDHORN 97 

8 Waldhorn 
VOX HUMANA 73 

| Waldhorn 
Tremulant Vox 


R6. $14. 


Tremulant 

COUPLERS 12: 
Péd:= AGS. 7S: 
Gt. 16’G. 16S. GS. 4G. 4S. 
Sw.s S65: S.. 2S: 


ACCESSORIES 
15 Combons. 
3 Crescendos: G. S. 
Chimes dampers. 
Chimes soft. 
Deagan percussion. 


AQ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
First SCIENTIST 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

Organist, Charles J. Dryfuse. 
Builder’s representative, Charles 
Clifton White. 


Reg. 


Dedicated in recital Oct. 31 by 
Harry C. Banks. 

V 31. R34. S 48. B12. P 2268. 

PEDAL: V2. R2. $10. 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 


30OURDON 44 
Lieb. Bourdon (S) 
Erzahler (C) 

8 Diapason 
3ourdon 


Erzahler (C) 


16 Tromba (G) 
s Tromba 
GREAT: V9. R10. S10. 


|X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-2 61 
ERZAHLER 61 
GROSSFLOETE 61 

{ OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE 61 

lI MIXTURE 122 

8 FRENCH HORN 61 
TROMBA 73r16’ 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V 13. R15.. S18. 

16 LIEBLICH BDN. 73 

8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE F3 
GAMBA 7%3 


15-11 


VIOLE CELESTE 61 
ECHO SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE: 61 

FL. TRAVERSO 73 
PICCOLO 61 
MIXTURE 183 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE D’AMORE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 


Com nwt 


Harp (C) 
i Harp-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant 
CHOIR:- Vy. 3. Sas; 
16 ERZAHLER 85 
8 DIAPASON 73 
Erzahler 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
KLEINE ERZAHLER 61 
{ FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
“Dulcet” 12 
2 2/3 “Nasard” 
2 “Flautino” 12 
8 CLARINET 7% 
ENGLISH HORN 7%3 
HARP 61 





| Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 19: 
Ped: GSC. 4S. 
Giz aS: 16%. SiC. S478. 
1G: AMS. AM, 


Swit 163. 2s: 
Che 16S... 26. 3S. aS. 
ACCESSORIES 
33 Combons; Pedal organ is op- 
tionally controllable from manual 
Combons. 
Crescendos +: G. S. C. Reg. 
All Shutters to Swell Shoe. 


AS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ALL SouLs CONGREGATIONAL 
Austin Organ Co. 
For dedication Nov. 6, 1932. 
Organist, Bruno Huhn. 


4’C, 


Vo. Ror. Soo; Bai, P2463. 

PEDAL: 

V2. R2. §$ 10. - 

32 Bourdon 

16 DIAPASON-1 44 
Diapason-2 (G) 
BOURDON 56w32’ 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Diapason-1 
Bourdon 

16 Tuba (G) 
Oboe (S) 

8 Tuba (G) 

GREAT: V 10. R10. S 10. 


EXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 61 

8 DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-2 61 
GROSSFLOETE 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 









4 PRINCIPAL 61 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 
8 TUBA 71r16’ 
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SWELL: V 16. R16. S19. 

16 BOURDON 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
V. DORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 7%3 


2 2/3 NASARD 61 

2 FLAUTINO 61 
1 3/5 TIERCE 61 
Ill Mixture 
16 Oboe 

8 OBOE 85r16’ 


CORNOPEAN 73 
4 Oboe 
DouBLE-ENCLOSED 
8 CHIMNEY FLUTE 73 
PEUDE CheESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
4. FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
8 VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V9. R9. S11. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
* QUINTADENA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 


+ FL. TRAVERSO 73 

2 PICCOLO 61 

8 CORNO D’AMORE 73 
CLARINET 73 
HARP 61 

4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 24: 
Ped.: G.S.C. 4G. 4S. 4/C. 
Gt.: 16’G. 16’S. 16°C. 
G.S.C. 4’G. 4’S. 4/C. 


Swan tes: SS. 27S. 
Ch 16S. 1676: 


SE. 4S. #¢E, 
ACCESSORIES 
38 Combons. Manual Combons 


are on double-touch, second touch 
operating Pedal stops. 

Crescendos: G-C. S. Echo-Swell. 
Register. (The double-enclosed sec- 
tion of the Swell is planned to act 
somewhat as an Echo division. ) 

Patented Austin cancels for each 
division of stop-tongues. 

The interesting plan of double-en- 
closing an appropriate part of the 
Swell organ affords some interesting 
and novel effects on that manual, or 
any other to which the full Swell or- 
gan is coupled. There does not 
seem to be any provision for han- 
dling these two divisions of the Swell 
as separate divisions, and evidently 
the one Tremulant does duty for 
both divisions. 

It is interesting that the only 
manual deviation from the principle 
of the straight organ is in the 16-8-4 
Swell Oboe; the Swell Mixture’s be- 
ing available in separate ranks en- 
hances its practical utility vastly. 
Deagan percussion. 
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COMBINATION ACTION 
DESCRIPTION OF HALL ORGAN CO.’S 
LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
“The series of articles appearing in 
T.A.O.,” says the Hall Organ Co. in 
a letter of description, “relative to 
the combination action emphasizes 
the importance of adopting the most 
advanced type of action for the 
modern organ. At the same time it 
is evident that no rigid uniformity or 
standard arrangement of combina- 
tion pistons is possible, because of 
the difference of personal tastes. 
Much as the builder would like to 
see a uniform console adopted by or- 
ganists in general, it is too much to 
expect of human nature before the 

millenium.” 

Hence the Hall Organ Co. made 
it their business to try to so adapt 
and perfect their own combination 





; <i 
HALL’S CAPTURE-SYSTEM ACTION 
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mechanism that it could be easily 
made to function in any of the vari- 
ous ways that are at the moment in 
favor among organists. The Com- 
pany claims that the mechanism 
herewith pictured and described can 
be economically adapted to accom- 
modate either the capture-system or 
the hold method; of course it will 
also function on double-touch pis- 
tons for the operation of couplers 
and Pedal stops. 

A builder thinks primarily of his 
problems, just as a player thinks 
primarily of his; the common desig- 
nation of the mechanism under dis- 
cussion has been remote-control. 
However, in organs we are not in- 
terested in where a mechanism is lo- 
cated but in what it does, and as or- 
gans are built to do things it will be 
better to use terms that describe an 
action according to what it does. 





By which the organist is enabled to set his Combons on the Capture-System 
method or a modified Hold-System. The Combon-Traces run up and down 
the picture, with the V-triggers; the Stop-Traces run crosswise underneath 
them and carry notches cut into them to change the position of the V- 
triggers; Contact-Wires left and right of the Combon-Traces are immov- 
able and complete the circuit to put stops or couplers off (left wire) or on 


(right wire). 
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Hence this combination action is 
described as operating on the capture 
system ; and as T.A.O. readers know, 
when it is desired to set any given 
combination on a piston in the cap- 
ture system, one foot and one hand, 
or one hand alone, can do the whole 
thing. 

Our photo shows a very small sec- 
tion of the mechanism, which is lo- 
cated in any remote position—in one 
of the chambers or elsewhere. Since 
it is housed in its own box and com- 
pletely closed in, there is no noise 
coming from it. ; 

In this photo we see two sets ol 
metal traces, one above the other; 
the uppermost traces, running up 
and down the photograph, are the 
combon-traces and there is one such 
trace for each combon in the organ. 
The metal traces underneath them, 
running left to right, are the stop- 
traces, and there is one such for 
every stop and coupler in the organ. 
These two sets of traces slide in their 
own lengthwise directions and at 
right-angles to each other. 

In the bed of this action-box, 
directly under the combon-traces and 
along the side of the stop-traces, are 
upright contact-wires in pairs, which 
do not move at any time. These 
contact-wires are permanently at- 
tached to the chest mechanism of the 
stops and couplers; the combon- 
traces move between these rows of 
contact-wires—like an automobile 
on a highway running between rows 
of trees on the side of the road. 

Attached to the under-side of the 
combon-traces are metal triggers or 
\-shaped bits of metal, pivoted at 
the tip of the V, so that the trigger 
may lean to the left or to, the right 
of the combon-traces. The photo 
shows them in both positions. 

Now when the organist touches a 
combon to bring on a combination of 
stops and couplers, this combon- 
trace slides down its groove, from 
top to bottom of the picture, with 
enough motion to bring the V-trig- 
gers against the upright contact- 
wires; if the trigger is leaning to the 
left it touches the left contact-wire 
and that particular stop or coupler 
goes off; if the trigger is leaning to 
the right of its combon-trace it 
touches the contact-wire on the right 
and that particular stop or coupler 
goes on. 

The feature of adjustability is 
secured in this way: First, the or- 
ganist touches a combon, and the 
combon-trace moves from top to bot- 
tom of the picture far enough to 
bring the V-triggers into contact 
with the contact-wires, right or left. 
When the combon-trace has moved 
that far, it has brought its set of V- 
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triggers down into such position that 
they are riding in the notches cut in- 
to the stop-traces; then if one of 
these stop-traces is moved right or 
left it will shove the V-trigger along 
with it. Which is exactly what hap- 
pens. Operating on the capture- 
system, these stop-traces move left 
or right (according as the stops and 
couplers in the console have been put 
off or on) the moment the organist 
touches the setter-piston and then a 
combon ; the corresponding combon- 
trace moves down into these notches 
and the V-triggers are accordingly 
shoved left or right, and that com- 
bination is thereafter set on the com- 
bon. 

If the action is adapted to act on 
the hold system, the organist touches 
the combon, the combon-trace makes 
its movement down into position 
where the notch in the stop-trace will 
strike the V-trigger if the stop-trace 
is moved, and then when the organist 
touches the setter-piston and then 
puts a stop or coupler on or off the 
corresponding stop-trace moves, 
carrying with it the V-trigger; and 
the combination is thereby set. 

To put the whole thing more 
simply, now that the fundamental 
idea of the mechanism has been 
dealt with, let us trace the simple 
operations of the organist and note 
what happens in the photo. 

Capture-system operation: First 
the organist puts his stops on or 
off, as he wants them for his com- 
bination; nothing moves in the 
combination action-box. Second he 
holds the setter-piston with hand 
or foot; nothing moves in the com- 
bination action box. Third he 
touches the desired combon, and 
instantly the combon-trace moves 
down from top to bottom, and the 
stop-traces move left or right of 
their normal central position, shov- 
ing with them the V-triggers. The 
organist releases the setter-piston 
and combon, and the traces return 
to normal positions shown in the 
photo; but in the meantime the 
\V-triggers have been moved right 
or left, in accordance with whether 
or not the corresponding stops have 
been in the on or off position in the 
console; and thus that combon is 
set to the organist’s wishes. 

Hold-system operation: First 
the organist holds in the desired 
combon piston; immediately the 
combon-trace moves down the 
picture from top to bottom. Sec- 
ond he touches the setter-piston 
with the other hand or the foot; 
and by thus touching both a piston 
and the setter, he has transferred 
the necessary action-current from 
the console to the action-box, and 
the stop-traces are 


immediately 
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moved left or right to correspond 
with the off or on position of the 
stops in the console. Third the 
organist puts a stop off or on at 
the console; and immediately its 
proper stop-trace (in the photo- 
graph) moves in accordance with 
the movement of the stop in the 
console and the movement of the 
stop-trace changes the position of 
the V-trigger, and sets the combon. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
combon-trace moves every time its 
piston-head is touched in the con- 
sole; but the stop-traces never 
move unless the organist both 
holds a combon and touches the 
setter-piston. It will be seen that 
this is not strictly the hold-system 
of operation, as it varies from the 
hold-system in requiring the or- 
ganist to first touch the setter-pis- 
ton with finger or foot. But as it 
enables the organist to exactly fol- 
low the hold-system method after 
that, we may classify it as the 
hold-system. 

The foregoing description deals 
with the one item in modern organ- 
building which is considered by 
many of us the most complicated of 
all. In reality it is simple enough. 
Placing it out of the console has the 
disadvantage of requiring a cable of 
wires and a wind-trunk to wherever 
the combon mechanism is housed; it 
has the advantages of lessening con- 
sole noises, reducing console sizes, 
and, best of all, enabling the builder 
to build a mechanism for conveni- 
ence and efficiency without the neces- 
sity of trying to cram it into limited 
space. Modern organ building is 
such that any of our best builders 
can make their pipes and mechanisms 
do anything they want within rea- 
son; there is no more warrant for 
our asking all builders to adopt one 
builder’s method than there would 
be for the builders to ask all organ- 
ists to bow to the standard set by 
one organist or group of organists. 
The Hall Organ Co. is to be com- 
mended for providing a mechanism 
that will meet all tastes. 

We are indebted to Mr. C. B. 
Floyd for his cooperation in enabling 
T.A.O. to give its readers this inter- 
esting photo and working-descrip- 
tion. The action is electro-pneu- 
matic. A simple contact in the con- 
sole sends an electric impulse over a 
wire to a magnet in the action-box, 
and the magnet sets in motion the 
pneumatic-motor which moves the 
traces. 


—TOO LATE— 
A group of organists met Oct. 9 but 
delayed mailing a report till the 19th; 
other matters were taking all edi- 
torial time then. 

















Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
—FAITH— 


favor a successful career 
there is perhaps none more 
‘SY essential than faith. We 

may call it by other names 
such as self-confidence. Unduly de- 
veloped it may become a distressing 
egotism. 

-Every musician should read H. G. 
Wells’ new novel, The Undying 
Flame. It is a modernized para- 
phrase of the book of Job. Pro- 
logue, epilogue, and continuity are 
cleverly duplicated. The characters 
appear with slightly disguised names. 
The idea of the value of true faith 
is clearly projected. 

Given a really adequate training, 
which is frequently not the case, the 
young musician must make his way 
through his own efforts. He must 
often appear in public as an artist. 
He must meet people in all walks of 
life. The thing we call personality 
enters into the impression he may 
make. But personality may be 
affected greatly by his self-control, 
his poise, his sincerity. 

Public performance is becoming 
the requisite in all lines of musical 
endeavor. College directors are 
more and more insistent upon a 
faculty that can give recitals. Stu- 
dents are stimulated and their re- 
spect for their teachers is undoubt- 
edly increased when this is the case. 
The public school positions are more 
easily secured and better results ob- 
tained by the man who can do some- 
thing vocally or instrumentally. The 
time is coming when all musicians 
must meet these conditions. 

To play well in public demands 
technical, intellectual and emotional 
control and absolute confidence in 
one’s powers. Stage-fright is not 
only a tremendous handicap but a 
futile frame of mind which can and 
must be eliminated. True, there 
have been many great artists, such 
as Caruso, who never conquered their 
fear of the audience. Their artistry 


was unquestionably marred by this 
weakness. 


If we can approach the 
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performance of music as an offering 
of significant beauty to the listeners, 
rather than the exhibition of per- 
sonal skill, we shall go far towards 


conquering natural timidity and 
nervousness. The recital has too 
long been an exhibition. In reality 


it should be the best possible per- 
formance of A Program. Should 
we ever succeed in bringing about 
this attitude much will be done to- 
wards finer music and better play- 
ing and singing. 

In Romaine’ Rolland’s _ book, 
Musicians of Today, he _ stresses 
faith as the predominant quality in 
the music of modern France. Espe- 
cially is this evident in the music of 
Cesar Franck and Vincent d’Indy. 
It is a faith emanating from sincere 
ideals untinged by conceit, unspoiled 
by adulation. It seems to me that 
whatever the faults of the music by 
these two—and criticism is easily 
provoked—their music has at least 
an honesty and an almost spiritual 
earnestness which justify the claims 
of Mr. Rolland. 

On the other hand, self con- 
fidence may become exaggerated in- 
to a vain and annoying egotism 
which is to be found only too pre- 
valent in our own profession. There 
are indeed organists who pride them- 
selves upon their recital engage- 
ments, whose colossal superiority of 
manner is immediately apparent. 
Let it be remarked that this conceit 
is sure to appear in their playing. 
It is in short an exhibition of a man 
and not the exploitation of artistic 
beauty. Again I say such is not the 
true function of a recital, much as 
we have been led to believe that it is. 

Unfortunately, some of our best- 
known organists are afflicted with 
this complaint. I have heard many 















organ recitals by reputedly good 
players which were not only poorly 
played in almost every particular 
but unmistakably the effort of this 
person to “show off.” The profes- 
sion itself is not always discriminat- 
ing concerning the quality of a re- 
cital. Either we hear but the super- 
ficial details and effects or we are 
unduly influenced by reputation and 
personality—probably a bit of each. 
One has only to attend a few con- 
ventions to discover the truth of 
these statements. 

I shall never forget that happy 
balance maintained by the late Lynn- 
wood Farnam. Always completely 
sure of himself, never an egotist, his 
person and his playing were models 
of that supreme virtue—Fairu. All 
who knew him loved him for it. 
That his best pupils are carrying on 
the tradition is proved by hearing 
and knowing such men as Mr. Carl 
Weinrich. 

My optimism is such that I am 
confident of our musical future in 
America. We have been dependent 
upon Europe for our traditions, 
training and artists. In many cases 
we suffered from some of the in- 
competents whom we accepted on 
account of a reputation. Even that 
was frequently dubious. We are 
building up our own musical archi- 
tecture. Its stability depends upon 
what we put into the walls. Shall it 
be the straw of superficiality and in- 
efficiency? Or must it not be the 
stone of a sincere and secure ideal 
which we may term FaitH ? 

—VERNON DE TAR— 
Mr. De Tar, pupil of Dr. David 
McK. Williams and since Sept. 1929 
organist of St. Luke’s, New York, 
has been appointed to Calvary Epis- 
copal, New York. He substituted 
for Dr. Williams in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s for three summers. At Cal- 
vary he has a choir of 28 voices. 
Galaxy has accepted his ‘“Com- 
munion Service” in A-minor which 
is now being engraved for early pub- 
lication. Mr. De Tar, a Mus.Bac. of 
Syracuse University, is a native of 
Detroit, Mich., and won his degree 
in piano. 
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Midnight Candle-Light Service 


How One Organist Handled the Details of his 16th Annual 
Midnight Christmas-Eve Candle-Light Service 


By ADAM H. HAMME 


@ OR THE past sixteen years 
Zion Lutheran Church, 
» York, Penna., has _ been 

holding a midnight service 
on Christmas eve. This 
service and the time is inspired by 
the eighth verse of the second chap- 
ter of St. Luke: 

“And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night” and it was probably around 
the midnight hour that the angelic 
herald appeared to these shepherds 
announcing the birth of “A Saviour, 
Christ the Lord” and upon their en- 
raptured ears the heavenly harmony 
“Glory to God in the Highest, on 
Earth peace, goodwill to men” burst 
forth. 

From this midnight service the 
subject of this sketch, Carol and 
Candle-Light Service, has been de- 
veloped by the organist of Zion 
Church. 

On Christmas Eve, December 24, 
1931, at 10:45, as the people assem- 
bled to hear again the story of the 
nativity, the general impression was 





that the decorative scheme was 
beautiful in its simplicity and most 
appropriate. 


The evergreens that bedecked the 
chancel were supplemented by subtle 
lighting effects that were at once 
mystifying and impressive. Seven- 
branch candlelabra adorned the altar 
and console while five-branch candle 
standards flanked the entrance to the 
sanctuary, with single candlesticks 
on each window-bench throughout 
the spacious auditorium. 

The lighting of the candles was 
performed with due ceremony by 
two members of the choir, fully vest- 
ed and each carrying a lighted taper. 

Marching from the rear of the 
church to the chancel, the candles on 
the altar were first to be lighted, then 
separating, one going to the right, 
the other to the left, the remaining 
candles were lighted in unison, the 
whole proving a ceremonial in keep- 
ing with the spirit and solemnity of 
the occasion. 

The mellow lights of the candles, 
acting as a foil for the vari-colored 
lights of the decorations on the ever- 
green trees, blended their rays in a 
harmony of color that produced an 
effect that was at once pleasing and 
devotional. A rheostat temporarily 
installed to act as a dimmer for the 
general illumination of the audi- 


torium proved of valued assistance 
in obtaining the desired effects. 


THE SERVICE 
o.Franck, Pastorale. 
o.Farnam, Toccata (ms.) 
Processional ; invocation; introit. 
Gloria Patri; collect. 
c.“The Three Ships,” Colin Taylor. 
Hymn; Scripture (prophetic). 
c.“Stars Lead us,” Gaul. 
Scripture (worship of shepherds). 
c.““March of Three Kings,” Bizet. 
Scripture (cradle and manager). 
c.‘Sleep my Jesus,” Dickinson. 
Scripture (adoration and prophecy). 
c.“Shepherds Christmas Story,” 
“Dickinson. 

Prayer; Lord’s Prayer; benediction. 
Recessional. 

The Author’s choir 
voices: 10s. 4a. 4t. 7b. 


includes 25 


The services of the ancient church 
being mostly in Latin, at that time 
the language of the educated of all 
countries, the common people found 
it difficult to acquire more Latin 
than was actually needed to repeat 
the responses, and consequently un- 
derstood their religion rather imper- 
fectly. 

As a remedy for this, the clergy 
composed and acted simple dramas 
illustrating events in the life of the 
Saviour, using characteristic songs; 
and it is from these verses in praise 
and adoration of the Christ that the 
most beautiful carols and anthems 
have received their inspiration. 

Promptly at 11:00 p.m. the service 
began with two organ preludes: 

Franck, Pastorale 

Farnam, Toccata (ms.) 

At their conclusion, the organist 
modulated into that stirring Latin 
Classic of the seventeenth century 
“Adeste Fideles,” the same being 
used as the Processional Hymn. 
(Congregation rose at the first note 
and remained standing until after 
the regular opening service of the 
church. ) 

The processional advanced from 
the rear of the church to the choir 
stalls in the chancel ; the minister fol- 
lowing, ascended the steps to the al- 
tar platform and stood facing the 
altar during the remaining stanzas 
of the hymn. 

Still facing the altar, the minister 
formally opened the service with 
the Trinitarian Invocation, “In the 
Name of the Father and of the Son 
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and of the Holy Ghost,” the choir 
singing amen. 

The minister then turned to the 
congregation and read responsively 
with them, the introit: 

“Unto us a Child is born, unto us 
a Son is given: and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder. 

“And His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God: the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” 

“O sing unto the Lord a new song: 
for He hath done marvelous things.” 

The minister again faced the altar 
and the “Gloria Patri” was sung and 
the collect read. 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, AI- 
mighty God, that the new Birth of 
Thine Only Begotten Son in the 
flesh may set us free who are held 
in the old bondage under the voke 
of sin; through the same Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost, ever One God, 
world without end.” Amen (sung). 

The first carol anthem, “The 
Three Ships” by Colin Taylor, was 
now sung. This number was admir- 
ably placed on the program; the bril- 
liant organ accompaniment contrast- 
ing artistically with the impressive- 
ness and dignity of the collect. 

The lights in the auditorium, hav- 
ing been turned up during the pro- 
cessional hymn, were now dimmed 
so that the twinkling candles could 
be seen to better advantage and as 
the organist modulated into that un- 
excelled simple melody of “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” by Franz 
Gruber, the congregation and choir 
rose and remained standing during 
the singing of this typical Christmas 
hymn. 

The carol anthems in their order 
form a miniature Christmas oratorio 
and interspersed with appropriate 
Scripture readings provided the 
proper setting and brought the large 
audience into a truly devotional at- 
mosphere, more fully enabling them 
to appreciate the beauty and dignity 
of the music numbers and_ their 
masterful interpretation. 

Scripture : “The Prophetic Voices” 

Isaiah 7:14 


O26, 7 
40:3, 4, 5 
40: 9,10, 11 
Micah4: 1, 2, 3, 4 
5: 2 
Carol anthem: “Stars Lead Us 
Ever On” (Sioux Tribal Carol), 


Harvey Gaul. 

The starry sky, the wide sweep of 
the hill, and the sheltered and cared- 
for sheep are beautifully told in this 
selection. 
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Scripture: “The Worship of the 
Shepherds and the Wise Men.” The 
Birth of Christ as told by St. Luke 
2:8-20. The Visit of the Magi as 
told by St. Matthew 2:1-12. 

To supplement this Scripture read- 
ing the music number should refer 
to the Star in the East, the vigilant 
watch of the shepherds, the Heaven- 
ly Host praising God, and the jour- 
ney of the shepherds to Bethlehem 
“to see this thing which is come to 
pass.” 

To carry out this suggestion, a 
most appropriate selection was that 
descriptive of the three Eastern 
Kings in all their material glory and 
splendor as they sought the place 
where the Christ Child lay, so that 
they might offer their gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. 

Carol anthem: “The March of the 
Three Kings’ (Old Provencal), 
Bizet-Smith. 

Scripture : “His Cradle a Manger.” 
The Birth at Bethlehem, Luke 2:1-7. 

The shepherds having completed 
their journey to Bethlehem, now ar- 
rive at the manger of Him who had 
been heralded as the Prince of Peace 
and find Mary, His Mother, singing 
a lullaby to the Infant Jesus. 

Carol anthem: “Sleep, My Jesus, 
Sleep” (Old Dutch Lullaby), Clar- 
ence Dickinson. 

Scripture: “The Adoration and 
Prophecy of Simeon,” Luke 2 :25-35. 

At the stroke of midnight, the or- 
ganist chose to proclaim the new 
Christmas day by using Clarence 
Dickinson’s incomparable “Shep- 
herd’s Christmas Story” instead of 
the customary “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
which proved a fitting and exception- 
al climax. 

The minister then facing the altar 
offered a prayer to which the choir 
sang amen. This was followed by 
The Lord’s Prayer in which the con- 
gregation joined, the amen as _ be- 
fore being sung, and then the min- 
ister (facing the congregation) pro 
nounced the benediction to which the 
choir without accompaniment sang 
Stainer’s “Sevenfold Amen.” 

The church was now brilliantly 
lighted and the recessional hymn 
was sung; the choir, singing the first 
verse in their stalls, then marched 
to the rear of the church, the min- 
ister following. 

As the postlude was being played 
the audience exchanged greetings 
and seemed reluctant to leave the 
place where they had spent such a 
delightful and profitable hour’ in 
ushering in another Christmas day. 


—ALLENTOWN, PA.— 
Seibert Congregational will begin in- 
stalling its 3m Austin this month. 
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ran Suggestions 
=k By R. W. D. 


—CHRISTMAS— 
“KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM” — C. 
Thomas. An interesting setting of a 
picturesque little poem which should 
have a wide appeal. It is unaccom- 
panied, for four voices and could be 
sung by a solo quartet. There are 
no great difficulties and the number 
has distinct charm. 7p. Galaxy. 

“LUTE-BOOK LULLABY” — Friedell. 
A 17th century poem of carol type 
with delightful music. Like the 
above it is simple and without or- 
gan. Sopranos and tenors divide. 
See these two works. 6p. Galaxy. 

“THE HEAVENS DECLARE”—Mac- 
Pherson. A good Christmas anthem 
written while the composer was still 
sub-organist at St. Paul’s. Typical- 
ly English; there is a place in these 
carol-laden days for such music. 
Excellent for boys or for mixed 
voices. Moderately difficult. Solid 
and well written. 1lp. Novello. 

“oO COME YE TO BETHLEHEM”’— 
Barnes. A straightforward melodi- 
ous anthem that will come off well 
with the average choir. It has the 
spirit of the occasion and will fit 
nicely into any church service. 10p. 
Schmidt. 

“LITTLE JESU OF BROZA”—Gaul. 
One of those clever adaptations 
which Mr. Gaul gives us frequently. 
It is a Portugese canzone. Not only 
is the text (an old legend) unique 
but the arrangement is modern and 
exceedingly effective. Only a good 
choir can manage its pages artistical- 
ly, but whatever effort it costs will 
be well worth while. A fine work. 
7p. Ditson. 

“TODAY DOTIT BLOSSOM  JESSES 
STEM’—Voris. We who have noted 
previous excellent compositions by 
this man will welcome this carol- 
anthem as fully worthy of one of our 
most talented church composers. Do 
not overlook this if you want some- 
thing unusual and of the better sort. 
Not difficult, stylish, spontaneous. 
9p. Ditson. 

“A CAROL”—Milford. An excerpt 
from a cantata, “Midwinter.” <A 
pastorale for four voices with in- 
strumental interludes. Tuneful and 
simple. 3p. Oxford. 

“CROON CAROL”—Whitehead. <A 
lilting 6-8 carol for soprano solo 
with sustained choral harmonies. 
Adapted from an old German mel- 
ody. Can be sung by quartet with 
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added soloist. Superior in its class. 
8p. Fischer. 

“THIS ENDRIS NIGHT’—White- 
head. An old English carol similar 
to the above in its excellence. Four 
parts, unaccompanied, simple. 4p. 
Fischer. 

“WHEN CEASAR AUGUSTUS’— 
Whitehead. <A third in this set of 
four. This has greater breadth and 
needs a chorus. The narrative, as 
in many English carols, is interest- 
ing. Any of the three is sure to be 
suitable. Tp. Fischer. 


Service 
Selections 





—CHRISTMAS 1931+ 
MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
*ITAMLINE M. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Candle-light Service 
Pachelbel, Good News from Heaven 
Choir-hymn ; candle-light procession- 

al; congregational hymn; Scrip- 
ture; prayer; hymn; Scripture. 
t. Cantique d’Noel, Adam 
off. Mailly, Christmas Musette 
Hymn; sermon; recessional; bene- 
diction; silent prayer. 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*BRICK PRESB., NEW YORK 
Morning Service 
Borowski, Adoration 
Break forth O beauteous, Bach 
Glory to God, Pergolesi 
Lullay my liking, Holst 
Shepherds at the Inn, Mexican 
We saw Him sleeping, Kennedy 
Quest Eternal, Dickinson 
Dethier, Christmas 
Afternoon Service 
Rousseau, Shepherds and Wise Men 
Alleluia, Warner 
A Childing Slept, Naylor 
s. Virgin’s Cradle Song, Nagler 
In a stable mean, trad. Corsica 
All hail the Virgin’s Son, Dickinson 
Come Marie Elisabette, Provencal 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Dr. Dickinson used organ, violin, 
cello, and harp for all instrumental 
numbers except the Dethier. 
WM. RIPLEY DORR 
ST. LUKE’S, LONG BEACH 
Evening Musicale 
Candlyn, Divinum Mysterium 
Of the Father’s love, 12th cent. 
First Nowell, trad. 
When I view the Mother, Voris 
Angels we have heard, trad. French 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
Holly and Ivy, Thiman 
s. Calm on listening ear, Matthews 
Sleeps Judea Fair, Mackinnon 
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Three Kings, arr. Romeau 
On a Winter’s Night, Mackinnon 
Guilmant, Christmas Offertory 
C. HAROLD EINECKE 
*PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 
Candle-Light Service 
q. Silence of the Night, Dickinson 
q. Three Kings, Barnes ; 
q. Shepherds Christmas Song, Dick- 
inson, flute obbligato 
Edmundson, Ancient Carol Fantasy 
Procession of candles; invocation. 
Infant Jesus, Yon 
Holly and Ivy, Broughton 
Shepherds Story, Dickinson 
Prayer. 
Boys: He shall feed His flock 
Handel 
Congregational carol; scripture. 
Girls: Lowly Sacred Stable, Brahms 
Storke, Clokey 
Here are we in Bethlehem, Willan 
Come hither ye faithful, McCollin 
3oys: Hymn for Christmas, Goss, 
with descant by choir of girls 
Prayer; congregational carol 
off. Bach, Princess of Sheba 
Doxology; prayer; gloria; sermon; 
congregational carol. 
Lord have Mercy, Lvovsky 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
Recessional; silent prayer; benedic- 
tion; Chimes and Harp. 
Clokey, Pastorale 
GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
*ST. JOHN EVANGELIST, ST. PAUL 
Christmas Eve 
All my heart, Parker 
a. Christmas Folksong, Lindsay 
While shepherds watched, Thiman 
It came upon the midnight, Sullivan 
Good Christian men, trad. English 
Sleeping the Christ Child, Hall 
Child is born, Chadwick 
Christmas Lullaby, Candlyn 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo, trad. French 
Silent Night, Gruber 
Hark herald angels, Mendelssohn 


. HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 
Tableaux of the Nativity 

o-v. Friml, Meditation 
Processional; hymn; offering. 
Christ and the Children, Nagler 
Prayer; response. 
Tableaux 

Procession of Prophets 
t. Comfort ye my people, Handel 
Scripture ; Tableau of Annunciation. 
Virgin Unspotted, trad. 
Scripture; Procession to the Inn. 
On a winter’s night, Mackinnon 
Scripture; Tableau, Shepherds on 

the Hills; hymn; Scripture. 
Tableau, Shepherds and Angels 
s. Messiah selection, Handel 
Scripture; Procession of Magi. 
We three kings, Hopkins 
Scripture; hymn 
Tableau, The Nativity 
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Away in a Manger, trad. 
Scripture; Tableau, Adoration of 
the Magi; hymn; benediction. 

Dubois, Marche Triomphale 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 
*WESLEY M. E., WORCESTER 
A Service of Carols 
(r—indicates readings) 
Harker, Silent Night Variations 
Candle-light processional ; invoca- 
tion. 
How Heaven Gave 
r. Garrison’s God Whispered and a 
Silence fell 
r. Brook’s O Little Town of Bethel- 
hem 
Salvation is Created, Tchesnokov 
Scripture: Luke 2:13 
Glory to God, Handel 
How Man Received 
Scripture: Luke 2:8-12 
Shepherds shake off, trad. French 
r. Bates’ Kings of the East 
Scripture: Matt. 2:9-11 
Three Kings, arr. Romeau 
r. Garrison’s Nay He is so Helpless 
Virgin by the Manger, Franck 
Sleep of Child Jesus, arr. Gevaert 
r. Miller’s How far is it to Bethle- 
hem 
How far is it, Shaw 
Interlude 
Offering 
O Holy Night, Adam 
The Gift is for Us 
Congregational hymn; sermon. 
O come to my heart, Ambrose 
Praise of the World 
And the Trees do Moan, arr. Gaul 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Carol of Russian Children, arr. Gaul 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Benediction 
ALEX. McCURDY 
SECOND PRESB., PHILADELPHIA 
Vesper Service 
Brahms, Sapphic Ode 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
The Three Ships, Taylor 
When the sun had sunk, arr. Knight 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
When I was a learner, arr. Burleigh 
Good King Wenceslas, trad. 
O Holy Night, Adam 
O’er the Cradle, trad. Breton 
Chimes: Gruber, Silent Night 
MAX MIRANDA 
BELOIT COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Vesper Service 
Liszt, Psallite Altes Weihnachstlied 
Liszt, Heilige Nacht 
Harker, Weihnacht Pastorale 
Gesu Bambino, Yon (as a proces- 
sional, 80 students bearing lighted 
candles) 
Glory to God, Handel 
Carol of the Star, arr. Whitehead 
Masters in this hall, arr. Whithead 
Holly and Ivy, arr. Whitehead 
Ganne, Extase (10 instruments) 
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Sing Christmas Bells, Matthews 

Liszt, Shepherds at the Crib 

Gaul, Christmas Pipes County Clare 

Dubcis, March of Magi 

Croatian Christmas Song, Dickinson 

Born Today, Sweelinck 

Hallelujah, Handel 

Gloria in Excelsis, trad. French 

Liszt, Marsch der Heiligen drei 

CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC 
From Other Programs 

Mulet, Noel (Byzantine Sketches) 

d’Aquin, Noels sur les Flutes 

Faulkes, Christmas Carol Fantasia 

Candlyn, In Dulci Jubilo 

Bossi, Noel 

Yon, Gesu Bambino 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily 

Lester, Rhapsody on Old Carols 

Buck, Holy Night 

Gaul, Christmas Pipes of County 

Clare 
Diggle, Christmas Fantasy 
Gaul, Noel Normandie 
Yon, Christmas in Settimo Vittone 
Lemare, Christmas Bells 
Mueller, In Joyful Adoration 
Harker, March of the Magi 

CANTATAS ETC. 
The following cantatas were sung by 
the organists noted: 

Ashford’s Star of Promise: Dr. 
John M’E. Ward. 

Clokey’s When the Christ Child 
Came: A. Leslie Jacobs, Messrs. 
Warren and Schwab. 

Gaul’s Babe of Bethlehem: Miss 
Edith B. Athey. 

Maunder’s Bethlehem: C. Albert 
Scholin, Thornton J. Wilcox. 

McKinney’s Christmas Pageant: 
A. Leslie Jacobs. 

Parker’s Shepherds’ Vision: N. 
Lindsay Norden. 

Handel’s Messiah: Emory L. Gal- 
lup, Alexander McCurdy, Miss 
Catharine Morgan. 

The favorite program was the 
carol service, with the newer candle- 
light service running a close second. 
The Christmas carol service is the 
most beautiful offering of the entire 
church year; today more than ever, 
mankind is hungry for the sincere 
beauty of the Christmas story as told 
in the carol idiom. 

James S. Constantine, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., arranged his carols to tell 
the whole Christmas story, as did 
Mrs. Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs with her 
elaborate group of four choirs in 
Central Church, Worcester, Mass. 

Alexander McCurdy as the post- 
lude to the vesper and Christmas- 
day services merely played “Silent 
Night” on the Chimes. 

Clarence E. Heckler, Harrisburg, 
Pa., had a trumpet-trombone quartet ’ 
play from the belfry as a prelude to 
the service. 


(Concluded on page 692) 




















Something Unique in Recitals 


An Analysis of all the Factors in the Record Achieved 
in Boston by Mr. Williarn E. Zeuch 


IVING organ recitals 
every week in_ Boston 
and making people like 
it is an unusual achieve- 
NA} ment. Unusual things 
have been happening frequently in 
the organ world in recent years. 
True, a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link ; but true also that prog- 
ress is determined not by the aver- 
age workman but by the exceptional. 
Mr. Zeuch is one of the exceptional. 

Mr. William E. Zeuch of Boston 
has won both his audience and the 
respect of his competitors. He has 
an abundant supply of both audience 
and competition; he not only gives 
organ recitals in other cities but he 
is vice-president of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company and _ has 
sold many Skinner organs. We are 
concerned here only with his organ- 
recital activities in Boston. 

If five hundred of our best organ- 
ists can discover what makes Mr. 
Zeuch eminently successful in his 
series of Sunday afternoon recitals, 
they will be better equipped to handle 
the problem in their own churches. 
And wherever an organist can get an 
average of five hundred people to 
come to hear him play the organ 
every week, that organist has no 
further worries, his church is that 
much more prosperous, the organ is 
held in higher favor in that commu- 
nity, publishers and composers have 
a much wider outlet, pupils are the 
more numerous, etc., ad infinitum. 

We present herewith the pro- 
grams. They are probably the most 
important item, if any one item can 
be said to be more important than 
the others. 

We give the stoplist of the organ. 
It is large. It is modern. It af- 
fords beautiful tone for cultured 
ears, and it has almost illimitable 
variety. 

And, finally, we give as many facts 
as possible about the man who brings 
organ and literature together and 
makes citizens of one of the most 





cultured music centers in the whole 
universe like it. 


THE ORGAN 
The manual organs are straight, 
with the few exceptions noted ; there 
is augmentation in the Pedal organ 
as usual, though not to such extent 
as is normally practised today. 
Hutchings in 1890 built the gal- 
lery organs; Skinner in 1919 built 
the chancel organs; the Skinner con- 
sole was installed in 1925. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
First CHURCH IN Boston 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

Organist, Wm. E. Zeuch. 

Gallery divisions originally by 

Hutchings; chancel organs and con- 

sole by Skinner who also did fur- 

ther tone-finishing as late as 1929. 

Data herewith by assistance of Mr. 

Zeuch. 

V 95. R106. S 122. B 22. P 6565. 

PEDAL: V8. R8. S 25. 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON-1 44 
Bourdon-2 (S) 

VIOLONE 32 

10 2/3 Bourdon 


8 Octave 
Bourdon 
Stillgedeckt (S) 
Gamba (C) 

32 Trombone 


16 TROMBONE 56r32’ 
Posaune (S) 


8 Trombone 
Chimes (G) 
GALLERY 


32 Bourdon 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 56w32’ 
Gedeckt (S) 
VIOLONE 44 

10 2/3 Bourdon 

8 Diapason 


Bourdon 
Violone 
16 TROMBONE 44 
8 Trombone 


GREAT: V 27. 
UNEXPRESSIVE : 


SWELL: V 35. R 39. S 35. 





R 34. S 34. 


Bourdon (P) 

DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-? 61 
DIAPASON-3 61 


- ERZAHLER 61 


Philomela (P. Dia.) 
WALDFLOETE 61 
OCTAVE 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
MIXTURE 305 
15-17-19-21-22 


EXPRESSIVE (Swell and Solo): 


Rohrfloete (S) 
STRINGS 2r 136 
Aeoline (S) 

Flute Triangulaire (S) 
Posaune 68 
TROMBA 68 
CORNOPEAN (S) 
CLARION 68 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 


GALLERY UNEXPRESSIVE: 


DIAPASON 61 
DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-2 61 
DIAPASON-3 61 
MELODIA 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
GAMBA 61 
GAMBA CELESTE 61 
OCTAVE 61 
WALDFLOEFTE 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
HARMONICS 183 
17-19-22 
TRUMPET 61 
TRUMPET 61 
CLARION 61 


OU 


BOURDON 73 
DIAPASON 73 
SPITZFLOETE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
AEOLINE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
OCTAVE 73 


FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 


FIFTEENTH 61 
MIXTURE 183 
15-19-22 
POSAUNE 73 
CORNOPEAN 73 
IFLUGEL HORN 73 
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VOX HUMANA 73 
{ CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
GALLERY : 
16 BOURDON 61 
8 DIAPASON 61 
STOPPED FLUTE 61 
SPITZFLOETE 61 
FLUTE CELESTE 49 
SALICIONAL 61 
VOIX CELESTE 49 
AEOLINE 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE 61 
2 FLAUTINO 61 
III MIXTURE 183 
15-19-22 
16 FAGOTTO 61 
8 CORNOPEAN 61 
OBOE 61 
VOX HUMANA 61 
4 CLARION 61 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V 1%. R17. S19. 

8 GEIGENPRINCIPAL 61 
GAMBA 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 61 

4 FLUTE 61 

2 2/3 NASARD 61 

1 3/5 TIERCE 61 

8 ORCH. OBOE 61 
CLARINET 61 
HARP 61 

4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 

GALLERY : 
16 DULCIANA 61 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 61 
DULCIANA 61 
UNDA MARIS 49 

4 ROHRFLOETE 61 

DULCIANA 61 
PICCOLO 61 
8 CLARINET 61 


Tremulant 


a 


SOLO: V8. R 8. S 9. 

8 FLUTE 68 
ORCH. FLUTE 68 
GROSSGAMBA 68 
GAMBA CELESTE 68 
FRENCH HORN 68 
ENGLISH HORN 68 


TUBA 68 
4 TUBA CLARION 68 
8 Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 44: 
Ped.: 6 Chancel, 4 Gallery. 
Gt.: 11 Chancel, 6 Gallery. 
Sw.: 2 Chancel, 2 Gallery. 
Ch.: 3 Chancel, 4 Gallery. 
Solo: 4 Chancel, 2 Gallery. 


COMBONS: 
Chancel organs: 7 P. 7G. 8S. 
6 C. 6 L. 2 Couplers. 5 Tutti. 
Gallery organs: 6 P. 6G. 65S. 
6 C. 2 Couplers. 3 Tutti. 





CRESCENDOS: 
Chancel Swell 
Gallery Swell 
Chancel and Gallery Choir 
Chancel Solo 
Chancel Register 
Gallery Register 


Since this is a study in organ re- 
citals and how to make people like 
them, and since the organ is a vital 
part of the problem, let us analyze 
the instrument from the viewpoint 
of the practical music it can make. 

First, there is abundant soft 8’ ac- 
companiment material in the Great, 
which thereby releases the solo 
voices of the other three manuals for 
use as solo voices. 

And among these colorful 8’ solo 
reeds which every audience enjoys 
hearing there are nine of the wood- 
wind family and six of the brass. 
There are nine lovely 8’ flutes for 
solo uses, together with several flute 
celestes. 

The most musical accompaniment 
comes from strings. There are 
among the 8’ strings, fifteen mild 
voices and five strong ones; among 
these are five celestes. 

While any register added to any 
other will modify the tone, there are 
none the less certain registers in 
every organ whose chief function is 
their modifying characteristics 
rather than their possible use as solo 
voices. Among them we list the fol- 
lowing : 

Great: 4’ Flute Triangulaire, 4’ 
Waldfloete ; 

Swell: 4’ Flute Triangulaire, 2’ 
Fifteenth, III Mixture, 4’ Flute, 2’ 
Flautino, III Mixture; 

Choir: 4’ Flute, 22/3’ Nasard, 
1 3/5’ Tierce. 

Percussion effects are written 
without blushes by our greatest com- 
posers when their symphonies are 
being scored; there is no better way 
to enrich organ playing than by 
liberal but restrained and artistic use 
of percussion. Mr. Zeuch in this or- 
gan has Chimes available on Pedal, 
Great, and Solo; Harp and Harp- 
Celesta are available on the Choir. 

Tremulants are supplied for every 
division commonly so equipped and 
for the Chancel Great. 

There is not a single example of 
the repulsive, hooty flute—ever-pres- 
ent in unit organs, theater organs, 
and others thoughtlessly planned for 
buyers without discriminating 
powers. Mr. Skinner’s choice com- 
ment, “You can’t pull a wrong stop 
on a Skinner organ,” is gospel truth 
here. You can’t pull a hooty flute on 
this organ. 

When we glance at the Diapasons, 
16’ woodwind and brass, 8’ brass, 
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and flue upper-work, we realize the 
sturdiness and musical qualities of 
the full-organ ensemble. | 

It would seem that the organ sup- 
plies about everything that can be re- 
quired to make beautiful and varied 
organ music, no matter whether we 
are dealing with the classic or the 
less severe type of composition. 
Those who contend that an organ of 
fifty stops is sufficient or almost so, 
are asked to study this organ and try 
to decide whether or not Mr. Zeuch 
could have made his record if he had 
had but 62 stops instead of the 124 
this organ gives him. Perhaps he 
could have done it, but I doubt it. 

A beautifully-voiced modern or- 
gan, then, may be considered one of 
the essentials. 

Nor dare we forget the console. 
It’s the kind of a console Mr. Zeuch 
likes best, and therefore it is 100% 
efficient for his recitals. It was built 
by the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. in 
1925, we believe. It is a thoroughly 
modern console. We need to observe 
the number of pistons for both hands 
and feet, and the number of cres- 
cendo-shoes. The shoes are evidence 
of the pliability of the music; the 
pistons are evidence of its variety. 

Organ recitals stand a_ better 
chance of success when the organ is 
right. 


THE PROGRAMS 
Tue SEASON IN Boston 
Nov. 22, 1931 
De Boeck, Allegro con Fuoco 
Bonnet, Chrysanthemums 
3rewer, Autumn Sketch 
Dupre, Adagiosissimo 
Allegro con Fuoco 
Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Yon, Jesu Bambino 
Debussy, Arabesque 
Tchaikowski, Romance, Marche Slav 


Nov, 29, 1931 
Saint-Saens, Fantasia Ef 
Bach, Air D 
Gluck, Gavotte 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Stoughton, Cyprian Idyl 
Federlein, Scherzo Pastorale 
Bird, Oriental Sketch 
Grieg, Nocturne 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 

Dec. 6, 1931 
Karg-Elert, March Triomphale 

Pastorale 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
Trad., Londonderry Air 
Rachmaninoff, Serenade 
Massenet, Angelus 
Tchaikowski, Humoresque 
1812 Overture 


. 
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Dec. 13 1931 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Stoughton’s In Fairyland 
Handel, Largo 
Seeboeck, Minuet Antico 
Cotton, Christmas Evening 
Guilmant, Offertory on Two Christ- 

mas Hymns 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
deMeyer, Marche Marocaine 

Jan. 17, 1932 
Boellman, Chorale 
Delamarter, Carillon 
Wolstenholme, Fantasie Rustique 
Zimmerman, Scherzo 
Sturges, Meditation 
Dvorak, New World: Largo, Finale. 
Lemmens, The Storm 

Jan. 24, 1932 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Borodin, Igor: Cantilene 
Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne Minuet 
Johnston, Evensong 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
McKinley, Cantilene 
Volkmann, Allegretto 
Klein, Dialogue 
Chopin, Polonaise 

Jan. 31, 1932 
Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
Bonnet, Reverie 
Yon, Minuetto Antico e Musetta 
Karg-Elert, Sleepers Awake 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Liadow, Music Box 
Schubert, Unfinished Sym. : 

Allegro Moderato 

Stoughton, Dreams 
Chauvet, Andantino 
Korsakov, Bumble-Bee 
Gigout, Toccata 


Now let us consider the elements 
that make a successful organ recital 
for the average cultured audience of 
persons who are neither professional 
musicians nor students of music. 
The average organist would probably 
first name the elements of duty; 
somewhat in this order: 

Educational 

American 

Bach 

Sonata 
And after that, these elements of 
pleasure—somewhat like the sugar 
that covers the pill and makes the 
patient take it willingly: 

Harmonic 

Melodic 

Rhythmic 

Humorous 

Colorful 

Descriptive 

Old Familiar Melody 

There we have all the elements. 
Some are worthy substitutes for 
others. The order in which they ap- 
pear in a program is of little con- 
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sequence, so long as the educational 
does not come first or last. 

Examining these seven programs 
by Mr. Zeuch in his series last year, 
we find the educational represented 
in the seven programs by: Dupre, 
Bach, Vierne, missing from the 4th, 
missing from the 5th, Bach and 
Vierne, and perhaps Karg-Elert. 

Bach is bowed to only in the 2nd 
and 6th. No slavery there. 

Sonata form is not conceded a 
place in any program, though isolat- 
ed movements are used for their 
own sake (not to illustrate sonata 
form). 

Native Americans are represented 
nine times on six of the seven pro- 
grams, and missing on one; Ameri- 
cans by adoption are placed five 
times on four programs, missing on 
the other three. Evidently fostering 
American composition has not be- 
come a religion with Mr. Zeuch; 
he’s as free to use three Americans 
on the second program as he is to 
give none a place on the third. It 
would appear an unconscious selec- 
tion. He is not thinking of nation- 
alities but of something else. 

Having disposed of duty, we are 
then ready to consider pleasure. 

I believe among those who have 
the least appreciation of music the 
three pleasurable elements are rated: 
rhythm, melody, harmony. But 
among the non-musicians who enjoy 
a higher appreciation I believe the 
order is: harmony, melody, rhythm. 

The purely harmonic element in 
Mr. Zeuch’s programs, as far as I 
know all the compositions represent- 
ed, might be: Brewer, Rubinstein, 
Massenet, Couperin, Dvorak, John- 
ston, and again Rubinstein and 
Stoughton. I realize that some of 
these compositions look like and are 
thought of as melodies, but I believe 
they are actually felt as harmonies. 

The purely melodic is represented 
by Kreisler and Yon, Bach, Schu- 
bert, perhaps Seeboeck, Sturges, 
Russell, and Schubert. 

The purely rhythmic is present in 
every program but I have reference 
to such specialties as Boccherini and 
the Stoughton March, where the 
rhythm is not only heard but felt. 

The programs are rich in music 
belonging to the type we call color- 
ful, humorous, descriptive, and the 
old familiar melody. All these be- 
long in this class: Bonnet, Kreisler, 
Debussy, and Tchaikowsky, on the 
1st program; Bach, Gluck, Rubin- 
stein, Stoughton, Bird, and Elgar, 
on the 2nd; Boccherini, Schubert, 
Londonderry Air, Massenet, and 
again Tchaikowsky, on the 3rd; on 
the 4th, Couperin, Stoughton, Han- 
del, Yon; 5th, Wolstenholme, Zim- 
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merman, Dvorak, Lemmens; 6th, 
nothing emphatically so classed ; and 
on the 7th, Yon, Rubinstein, Liadow, 
and Korsakov. 

Thus by far the choice of selec- 
tions fell on such pieces as had direct 
practical musical values in the sort 
of a message that would most cer- 
tainly make an appeal. 

We may say what we want about 
Mr. Zeuch’s manner of playing, and 
when all is said, we have very little 
definite fact to work on; but when 
we look at these programs, they are 
all fact. We know exactly what he 
played. 

They bear scrutiny. If we go 
through them one by one and take 
enough time to put our spirits into 
the varying moods of each compo- 
sition as we come to it, we gain a 
true picture of what the recital felt 
like in the consciences of those who 
heard them. 

Music is feeling. Too much hear- 
ing in music can but result in mod- 
ernism and then ultramodernism. 
But if we deal with feelings, and in- 
sist on feelings, we stand solidly on 
fundamentals, and whatever new 
thing may come along in music must 
base its right to existence upon its 
reaction on cultivated feelings. 

I believe Mr. Zeuch is a subcon- 
scious master in the art of feeling 
music, and selecting the kind of mus- 
ic others can appreciate on the same 
basis. 

There isn’t a single fad observable 
in this series of seven consecutive 
programs. Even the mighty trio, 
Bach-Widor-Vierne, fails to awe the 
recitalist, for Bach attended only 
two programs and Vierne got him- 
self in also on only two. Widor 
was not there at all. It is not be- 
cause Mr. Zeuch is so occupied with 
his work with the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Co. that he has no time to 
keep his fingers in trim; any man 
who can play the difficult numbers 
programmed on this set of seven has 
all the technic he wants for anything 
of the Widor-Vierne school. The an- 
swer here is not technic but selection. 


The only program that had some 
definite ulterior purpose was a 
Wagner program. The other seven 
paid no heed to nationality, date, 
school, creed, complexion, or any- 
thing else. Nothing seemed to mat- 
ter but the music. Many of our re- 
citalists need to ponder this a long 
while. 

For the sake of completeness we 
add that Mr. Zeuch did not confine 
his musicales to the organ recital but 
in this same season, 1931-32, he pre- 
sented the following between Feb. 
14th and March 20th: 
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The Gallery organs were originally built by Hutchings in 1890 and refinished by Skinner in 1919, with fur- 


ther refinishing and refining at even a later date. 


on page 666) is located with the Gallery organs. 


Brahms’ “Requiem” 

Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” 

Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given 
earlier in the year; Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given in two parts to 
comprise complete services on two 
Sundays. 

So much for the programs. 
bear considerable thought. 


They 


THE MAN 
About Mr. Zeuch there is not much 
to say. He was born in Chicago and 
his birthday is Aug. 3rd. He gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University 
in 1903 and from its School of Music 
at the same time, with the Mus.Bac. 
degree. He studied organ at home 
with the late Dean Lutkin and 
abroad with Alexandre Guilmant— 
which was not the first time that 
great Frenchman took in an Ameri- 
can pupil and turned out an artist. 
His first position was with St. 
Peter’s Episcopal in Chicago in 1896. 
When he went to France in 1903 he 
began a string of positions that 
opened with St. George’s in Paris 
and followed through to the First 
Church in Boston, and in between 
were Ravenswood Methodist, Me- 
morial Baptist, K. A. M. Synagogue, 
First Congregational, Second Scien- 





tist, all of Chicago and its suburb 
Oak Park. The First Church in 
Boston was organized in 1630 and 
acquired its most famous organist in 
1925. 

He is vicepresident of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company. When he 
has time to waste he prefers doing 
it with his motion-picture camera 
—ain which hobby he is following the 
habit of the illustrious vicepresident 
and technical director of that firm, 
Mr. Ernest M. Skinner. 

What we are particularly interest- 
ed in, however, is not in eulogizing 
a man who has made a unique suc- 
cess with a series of persistent organ 
recitals in Boston, but in trying to 
find out how he does it and give his 
secrets to the rest of the profession. 

Mr. Zeuch has no secrets so far as 
he knows his own methods. From 
the Skinner Co.’s Stop, Open & 
Reed we get these comments which 
are about equally divided between 
tribute and analysis: 

“Mr. Zeuch appears to have been 
destined from the beginning to take 
an important part in the artistic de- 
velopment of the organ now taking 
place so rapidly. His fitness for this 
work is unusual. Starting with a fine 
musical education, constantly associ- 
ating with distinguished organists all 
over the country and getting their 
viewpoint, familiar with hundreds of 


The console, an Aeolian-Skinner product (as shown 


organ installations from coast to 
coast, studying their good points and 
their defects, he has accumulated a 
constantly growing expert knowl- 
edge of the consensus of opinion of 
organists, a cultivated taste as to 
what is best, and safe and sane judg- 
ment as to acoustics, arrangement 
and specification. Coupled with the 
technical skill of his associates these 
qualifications have invariably 
achieved distinguished success in the 
many organ installations of which he, 
has been architect in the last fifteen 
years. 

“Like Ernest M. Skinner, Mr. 
Zeuch has a broad conception of the 
scope of the organ and organ music. 
Perhaps this has much to do with his 
popularity as a recitalist and with 
the goodly audience which has 
steadily increased Sunday after Sun- 
day for the last five years at his 
church in Boston. Mr. Zeuch’s 
specifications are always sound in re- 
spect to fundamental organ tone and 
he insists on a big, majestic full-or- 
gan effect without neglecting those 
features mainly responsible for the 
awakened interest in organ music— 
expressiveness coupled with varied 
and lovely color. His results are 
never narrow, austere or anaemic.” 

These comments agree with our 
own estimates. The important items 
would seem to be: 

















THE 


organ was built by Skinner in 1919. 


The four-manual Chancei 


official title) was organized in 1630. 
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Unquestionably its 


ORGAN 
The First Church in Boston (which is its 
organ equipment is of prime importance in the 





Sagadaaeds 
Warranty 


es 


Church’s ability to minister so largely to its community through the medium of music. 


“Starting with a fine musical edu- 
cation ;” 

“Constantly associating with dis- 
tinguished organists all over the 
country and getting their view- 
point ;” 

“A cultivated taste as to what is 
best ;” 

“A broad conception of the scope 
of the organ and organ music ;” 

“Without neglecting those fea- 
tures mainly responsible for the 
awakened interest in organ music— 
expressiveness coupled with varied 
and lovely color ;” 

“Never narrow, 
anaemic.” 

The average attendance for the 
1931-32 season was 856. It exceed- 
ed all previous records. On seven of 
the occasions the church was not 
large enough to admit all who came; 
several times every seat was occu- 
pied thirty minutes before the pro- 
gram began. 

“My programs followed the gen- 
eral plan used with more or less suc- 
cess during my entire series of re- 
citals here in Boston,” writes Mr. 
Zeuch. ‘Every program has at least 
two or three of the standard works 
of classical as well as modern com- 
posers. The balance of the program 
is made up of what I consider worth- 
while transcriptions of good orches- 
tral compositions. Each program 


austere, or 





naturally also has a fair representa- 
tion of the lighter and more colorful 
and melodious organ pieces.” 

That sort of a program plan would 
probably be announced by most of 
our recitalists. There isn’t much 
originality in the plan itself, but 
there is a great deal of originality in 
the programs Mr. Zeuch builds on 
that plan. Perhaps we should at- 
tribute the cause to his “cultivated 
taste,” “broad conception of the 
scope of organ music,” and his pre- 
dilection for “expressiveness coupled 
with varied and lovely color.” 

Prof. Hamilton C. MacDougal in 
his delightful column in The Diapa- 
son once undertook to define what he 
believed to be the reasons for Mr. 
Zeuch’s success, and he placed the 
organ first. Yet within a ten-minute 
walk of the First Church are four 
other large and modern organs. 

Publicity is a contributing factor, 
but not the important factor here; 
several other churches in the same 
section of Boston strive for more 
publicity than does the First Church. 

The novelty element does not ex- 
plain anything; the recitals have 
been going on now for sixteen years. 

“Neither is it true,” comments Mr. 
Zeuch himself, “that I am a better 
organist than several others here in 
Boston who also give recitals regu- 
larly. Frankly, I think the real rea- 








son is a combination of circum- 
stances, foremost of which is that the 
programs are always designed to 
please the average listener.” Mr. 
Zeuch continues: 

‘Much as | would like to perform 
such works as the Grand Piece Sym- 
phonique by Cesar Franck, or 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm, I do not pro- 
gram these works for anything but 
Guild recitals. For these Sunday 
afternoons at First Church I care- 
fully avoid overlong pieces. I try 
always to see that there is plenty of 
contrast, not only as to the style of 
the pieces being played, but in the 
item of color and registration. 

“Nothing is further from my mind 
than to attempt to educate the public 
to like something which even many 
organists do not care for. I own, 
however, to a certain responsibility 
to the organ as an instrument, in that 
I want to interest as large a part of 
our population in it as I can. As 
long as I avoid the shoddy and clap- 
trap, I feel quite justified in p'anning 
programs that are designed to 
please.” 

I would call attention to two other 
items as of possible importance. 

First, the console is in the rear 
gallery. The music is therefore the 
more impersonal, the more spiritual 
if I may use that word without be- 
ing taken for a Methodist preacher. 
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Second, there is not only an organ- 
case of pipe-work in the gallery 
where the music is being made, but 
the front of the church has so ex- 
tensive a case that the audience is 
subconsciously compelled to  con- 
clude that behind so large a case 
there must be an equally large or- 
gan, and back of so unostentatious 
an array of organ pipes must be 
genuine (not pretended) musical 
wealth. 

CONCLUSION 

The reader will draw his own con- 
clusions as to the causes. The fact 
remains that Mr. Zeuch has been 
successful in gaining and retaining 
large audiences for a series of week- 
ly organ recitals on Sunday after- 
noons in Boston. 

This effort to dissect the fact and 
analyze the ingredients may look like 
an attempt to minimize the import- 
ance of the man himself and say his 
success is due to surrounding cir- 
cumstances. While I am fairly cer- 
tain Mr. Zeuch could not do it on a 
two-manual organ, I am equally cer- 
tain that other recitalists have had 
even larger and more modern instru- 
ments at their command. Other or- 
ganists have used programs that have 
had all the elements of musical ap- 
peal, just as Mr. Zeuch’s programs 
have—though it is rare to see such 
continuity of musical appeal as re- 
flected in every program in his series. 

Other organists have had churches 
with even more comfortable and in- 
viting an atmosphere than the First 
Church gives evidence of having. 
New York, for example, is blessed 
with several dozen such churches, 
but no outstanding recital success 
has been made in any of them as 
vet, with the single exception of the 
Farnam-Weinrich church, and in 
that case the church was anything 
but comfortable and inviting in its 
atmosphere. 

Supplementing the report of a 
reviewer who has never been to 
Boston to hear one of the recitals, 
we record the analysis of Mr. Al- 
bert W. Snow, one of Boston’s 
leading organists, who in addition 
to his own earned fame as an or- 
ganist has also the honors of being 
organist of Emmanuel Church and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

How does the profession in Bos- 
ton, with all its wellknown stand- 
ards of judgment, standards second 
to none the world over, regard Mr. 
Zeuch? It is a privilege to pre- 
sent Mr. Snow’s analysis of the 
four factors and, in his final para- 
graph, the answer to our question. 

Mr. Snow writes: 

“How account for the phenome- 
non, at least to Boston in recent 
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years, of the record attendances at 
Mr. Zeuch’s recitals? 

“At the outset, a certain amount 
of publicity, and curiosity over a 
plan of recital under a different 
name, might have interested some 
numbers of people, and for a time 
the contagion of the full-house 
might have its effects; but there 
must be a better explanation of the 
fact that year after year the same 
capacity audiences flock to these 
recitals as soon as they are an- 
nounced. 

“There seem to be four main 
factors in this success: the gen- 
eral plan and title of the recitals; 
the programs; the organ; the 
player. 

“These ‘Hours of Organ Music’ 
take place in the late afternoon, are 
not connected with any kind of a 
service, and no offering is taken. 
They are planned as musical enter- 
tainment only and to create inter- 
est in the organ as a recital instru- 
ment. Independence from any 
service is held to permit greater 
freedom of selection in the make- 
up of the program. 

“As to the program itself, the 
standard literature of the organ is 
not neglected but used discreetly, 
with lighter pieces of more popular 
appeal for contrast and _ color 
variety ; then a liberal provision of 
arrangements of familiar orchestral 
movements. 

“Laying aside the question of 
what style of music should be 
played in church, as well as the 
more dangerous one of the trans- 
cription—matters about which 
every degree of individual opinion 
is held by organists, by the clergy, 
and by those auditors who think 
about them at all—this type of 
program is so obviously attractive 
to the general public that they re- 
spond to it in numbers exceeding 
the seating capacity of the church. 

“The chancel organ is a complete 
four-manual Skinner with all the 
tonal variety which that implies, 
and in the gallery there is the 
original Hutchings with Skinner 
additions and revoicing. This gives 
the organist all he desires in the 
way of color and antiphonal ef- 
fects. 

“All this is not new and will not 
account in itself for the continued 
popularity of these musical hours. 
Without competent handling of 
the organs and the programs, the 
public’s interest would not con- 


tinue. 
“Mr. Zeuch is first of all an 
organist, firmly equipped in the 


technic of his instrument by train- 
ing and experience, with the musi- 
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cianship required for intelligent 
performance of the type of music 
he selects. His organ numbers are 
faithfully performed according to 
approved standards of organ play- 
ing. His transcriptions are not 
hit-or-miss adaptations of piano ar- 
rangements, but what they should 
be if played at all—studied works, 
generally the accepted publica- 
tions, arranged from the orchestral 
score with due regard for the idiom 
of the organ, played as organ 
pieces with full knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
modern organ, seconded by long 
familiarity with their original 
character and orchestral effect.” 


One -thing is certain, we need 
more of the adequately large mod- 
ern organs. Organs of seventy-five 
or a hundred stops are not large 
enough. How can they be secured? 
Why not on the installment. plan? 
I do not mean a dollar down and a 
dollar a week but build the organ 
about as Mr. Zeuch’s organ was 
built, as Mr. Mayer’s organ in West 
Point Cadet Chapel has been built, as 
the University of Minnesota and in- 
numerable other purchasers are hav- 
ing theirs built. These men and in- 
stitutions start with whatever they 
can finance, make provisions for 
later additions, and secure the addi- 
tions when the funds are available. 
True, that costs a little more in the 
long run, but it results in organs of 
an adequacy that could not other- 
wise be realized. 


The truly rich modern organ is the 
first essential. 


An organist with the genuine mu- 
sical feeling is the second essential. 

Being fortunate enough to find 
oneself in the right place and being 
wise enough to choose the right time 
are equally important. 


The publishers have done their 
part well. They have already made 
available more of the right kind of 
music than any one of us will ever 
be able to exhaust. Only our dis- 
criminating taste or lack of it stands 
between us and that store-house of 
musical beauty. 

How does Mr. Zeuch play? I do not 
know. I have never heard him. But 
I believe that if in five hundred of 
our good-sized American cities there 
was to be heard an organ recital of 
the type Mr. Zeuch plays, and found 
an audience of five hundred or a 
thousand American citizens every 
Sunday afternoon from the first of 
November to the end of April, our 
nation would be a vastly healthier, 
happier, and more enduring human 
agency in the hands of divine 
destiny. 

















And what institution should more 
valiantly champion that ideal than 
the Christian church? 

I present Mr. Zeuch as an ideal 
organist for any church. He earns 
fame as a concert organist—and in 
the very same season presents his 
choir in six great oratorios. He 
makes his congregation, and indeed 
his whole community, enjoy the or- 
gan in his church; the organ is not 
merely an accessory to the service, 
it’s a factor in its own right. And 
I doubt if his success can be attri- 
buted to any other factor more 
strongly than to his own artistic na- 
ture, manifesting itself in two equal 
phases: first, thé ability to know mu- 
sical values when he finds them; 
second, the ability to play them mu- 
sically. 

—T.S.B. 


Recitals 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
*Franck, Chorale Am 
Vivaldi, Con. Am: Largo 
Rameau, Dardanus Minuet 
Bizet, |’Arlesienne: 
Intermezzo; Minuet. 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Palmgren, Berceuse 
Nearing, Mexican Desert Scenes: 
Adobe Mission; Mirage. 
Bingham, Roulade 
Trad., Londonderry Air 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
*Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
Scriabine, Prelude Em 
Sibelius, Berghall Church Bells 
Sibelius’ King Christian Suite 
Strauss, Traumerei 
Stravinsky, Fire-Bird: 
Berceuse; Finale. 
*Jongen, Chorale E 
Bach, Sicilienne Gm 
Bach, Come O Creator Spirit Bles 
Reger, Melodia, Op. 59-11 ‘ 
McKinley, Cantilena 
Wagner, Traume 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
MARSHALL E. BRETZ 
FIRST U. B., WORMLEYSBURG, PA. 
*Karg-Elert, March Triomphale 
Karg-Elert, Adeste Fideles 
Farnam, Toccata 
Bach, Son. 5: Allegro 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
*WILLIAM E. BRETZ 


FIRST U. B., WORMLEYSBURG, PA. 
Dedicating 2m Moller 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude Csm 
Dubois, Let there be Light 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
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Handel, Largo 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Meale, Magic Harp 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
WILLIAM H. OETTING 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Oct. 20, 1932 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Simonds, I am sol Recedit Igneus 
Vierne’s Fourth 
Dec. 8, 1932 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Yon’s Sonata Cromatica 
Maquaire’s First 
Jan. 19, 1933 
Bach’s Sonata Ef 
Middelschulte, Ein feste Burg 
Maleingreau, Sym. l’Agneau Mys- 
tique 
March 8, 1933 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Sowerby, Benediction Prelude 
Karg-Elert, Partita E 
April 20, 1933 
Bach, Doric Toccata 
Widor’s Suite Latine Op. 86 
Barnes’ Second 
June 8, 1933 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Clokey’s Sketches from Nature 
Dupre’s Passion Symphony 

“At each recital one of the les- 
ser known works of Bach, one out- 
standing work by an American,” 
and a modern sonata by a foreigner 
comprise the program for this ser- 
ies of six recitals on Thursdays at 
8 :30. 

Mr. Oetting on Oct. 1 began a 
series of Saturday evening broad- 
casts over WWSW on a program 
to be built on the sonata form, each 
program to include one sonata, and 
all instruments to be represented. 
The first example was a Beethoven 
violin and piano sonata. 


Advance Programs 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
Nov. 7, 8:15 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Willan, Puer Nobis Nascitur 
Dupre, Variations dur un Noel 
Handel, Con. 10: Aria 
Vierne, 4: Finale* 
Massenet, Phedre Overture 
Milford, Ben Johnsons Pleasure 
Wagner, Valkyries Ride 
HUGH McAMIS 
SAINTS, GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Nov. 4, 8:45 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Schubert, Unfin. Sym.: Allegro 
Moderato; Andante con moto. 
De Falla, El Amor: Pantomime 
Tchaikowsky, Arab Dance 
Dance of Reed-Pipes 
Pathetique Finale 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 


ALL 
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ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27, 5:15 e.8.t. 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue G 
Bach, Con. 2: Aria 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
Nov. 9 
Scheidt, Variations on Fortune 
Scheidt, When on the Cross 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Bach, Con. 2, Aria 
Mozart, Fantasia 
Williams, Rhosymedre; Hyfrydol. 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN, NEW YORK 
Nov. 6, 4:30 p.m. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Brahms, O World I e’en must leave 
Mansfield, Concert Scherzo F 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
CARL WEINRICH 
ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK 
Four Bach Programs 
Including complete Orgelbuchlein 
Nov. 7, 8:15 p.m. 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
Come Redeemer of our race 
Advent Choralpreludes: 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 1 to 4 
Be glad all ye Christian men 
Jesu my chief Pleasure 
Christmas Choralpreludes : 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 5 to 14 
Sonata 5: Adagio 
Toccata F 
Nov. 14, 8:15 P.M. 
Prelude and Fugue G 
New Year Choralpreludes: 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 15 to 17 
Sonata 6 complete 
Purification Choralpreludes : 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 18 and 19 
O Lamb of God 
Passiontide Choralpreludes : 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 20 to 22 
Out of the Deep I cry to Thee 
We all believe in one true God 
Nov. 21, 8:15 p.m. 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Passiontide Choralpreludes : 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 23 to 26 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior 
Easter Choralpreludes: 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 27 to 32 
Passacaglia 
Nov. 28, 8:15 p.m. 
Kyrie Thou Spirit Divine 
Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 33 to 38 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Orgelbuchlein, Nos. 39 to 45 
Fugue Ef 
Recitals given by courtesy of 
George W. Kemmer and Dr. Karl 
Reiland. 
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FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB., SEATTLE 
KTW SUNDAYS AT 2 P.M., P.C.T. 
245.9 meters—1220 kilocycles 
Oct. 2, Guilmant 
Sonata 5 complete 
Funeral March Seraphique Chant 
Pastorale 
Marche 
Oct. 9, Living Americans 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Barnes, Andante and Toccata 
True’s Castilleja Sonata 
Clokey, Woodland Idyll 
James, Andante Cantabile 
Swinnen, Rosebuds 
Oct. 6, Franck 
Chorale Am 
Cantabile B 
Piece Heroique 
Andantino Gm 
Prelude-Fugue- Variation 
Pastorale 
Oct. 23, Transcriptions 
Tchaikowsky, Romeo Overture 
Goldmark, Bridal Song 
arr.Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Saint-Saens, Spinning Wheel 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Strauss, Dreaming 
Scotch Fantasia 
Oct. 30, Widor 
Fourth complete 
No. 5, Adagio and Toccata 
Nov. 6, Wagner 
Parsifal Prelude 
Siegfried Forest Murmurs 
Wotans Farewell and Fire Music 
Mastersingers Prize Song 
Tristan Liebestod 
Tannhauser Overture 
Nov. 13, Bach 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
Valet wil ich dir geben Fantasie 
Ditto choralprelude 
Fugue Gm 
Son. 2: Largo 
Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Nov. 20 
Parker, Festival Prelude 
Rogers, Adagio, Scherzo, Finale 
H. A. Miller, Paraphrase 1 
Diggle, Rhapsody Gothique 
Jenkins, Night 
Gaul, Mist 
Nevin’s Sonata Tripartite 
Nov. 27, Transcriptions 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Goldmark, In the Garden 
Schubert, By the Sea 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Xorodine, Nocturne 
Handel, Athalia Overture 
Dec. 4, British 
Harwood, Dithyramb 
Klgar, Son.: Allegro Maestoso 
Hollins, Springtime 
West, Son.: Andante Religioso 
Smart, Intermezzo 
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Bairstow, Plainchant Toccata 
Hull, Variations Poetique 

Dec. 11, Organ Novelties 
Dethier, The Brook 
Lester, Southern Idyll 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Candlyn, Indian Legend 
Clokey, Jagged Peaks in Starlight 
Demarest, Rip Van Winkle Fantasie 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 

Dec. 18, Old-time Favorites 
Batiste, St. Cecilia Offertory 3 
3uck, Son.: Adagio; Scherzo. 
Sparke, Jerusalem the Golden 
Lefebure-Wely, Hymn to Nuns 
Handel, Largo 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Flagler, Variations on Folktune 
Lemare, Joy to the World 

Dec. 25, Christmas 

Lester, Rhapsody on old Carols 
d’Aquin, Christmas Carol 
Bach, In dulci Jubilo 
Guilmant, Fantasie on Carols 
Handel, Messiah Overture 
Mailly, Christmas Musette 
Malling’s Christmas Suite 

“Tf you come and listen reflective- 
ly,” says the program, “to an hour 
of good organ music it will lift you 
away from yourself and furnish 
food for your soul; it will give you 
inspiration, and one of the greatest 
needs of mankind today is inspira- 
tion; it will relax the high tension 
of modern life and act as a restful 
tonic to your mind, because the 
nobility of sound, as produced by the 
organ in the atmosphere of a church 
edifice, makes a direct appeal to our 
spiritual natures regardless of our 
race or creed. The concerts are free 
and you are invited to bring your 
children and give them an opportu- 
nity to hear music that is not influ- 
enced by mechanical processes.” 

Mr. Feringer thus not only pro- 
vides an astonishingly varied and in- 
teresting series of recitals but gives 
convincing reasons why the recitals 
are worth giving. 

At a time when a hitherto promi- 
nent church in New York City en- 
ters its first season in more than a 
decade without the organ recitals 
that had made it famous and en- 
abled it to contribute to the spiritual 
welfare of the community it served, 
a church at the opposite northeast 
corner of the United States in- 
augurates such a series—of course 
not thoughtlessly following the pro- 
gram-method of the former but on 
programs which give evidences of 
having been finely calculated to 
minister most effectively to the par- 
ticular community. 

Mr. Feringer’s program is ar- 
tistically printed. The organ is a 
4-64 Austin. 
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—GUNTHER RAMIN— 
The most famous concert organist 
in Germany will arrive in America 
early in January for a transcon- 
tinental tour under the manage- 
ment of Bernard R. LaBerge to 


continue till Feb. 26. 


“My idea,” writes Mr. LaBerge, 
“in bringing Ramin this season 
right on top of the Karg-Elert 
failure of last year is to make up 
with my faithful patrons for their 
disappointment in Karg-Elert, and 
also to prove that there are very 
great organists in Germany. 

“Gunther Ramin comes directly 
from Bach’s church, where he lives 
and works in the extraordinary at- 
mosphere that ‘gets’ anyone who 
has ever been fortunate enough to 
be able to visit the church. I shall 
never forget the impressions I had 
on listening to him improvise on a 
chorale.” 

Mr. Ramin (pronounced Rah- 
meen, accent on the second syl- 
lable) is generally rated in Ger- 
many as the most brilliant of the 
German school of contemporary 
organists. Germany does not ac- 
cept Dr. Karg-Elert as a composer ; 
only Bach and Reger are classic 
there; as stated many times, 
T.A.O. does not consider Dr. Karg- 
Elert’s tour of America a failure, 
however much the American organ 
profession failed to understand 
that German prophet of the roman- 
tic school of organ composition. 

However, those who think other- 
wise have a challenge from the in- 
defatigable Mr. LaBerge and are 
invited to bring with them to the 
Ramin recitals their most classic 
and severe standards of criticism. 

Incidentally, it would be a good 
thing for all of us in the organ 
world to pause a moment in con- 
templation of what we individually 
owe to those firms and individuals 
within our ranks who have “kept 
the home-fires burning” for the 
organ world through the past 
wintry seasons and are now set- 
ting a pace that for genuine worth 
and progressiveness has never be- 
fore been equalled. 


—NOV. 10— 
E. Arne Hovdesven gives an eve- 
ning recital for Lancaster N.A.O, in 
Otterbein Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


—SANFORD— 
Luis Harold Sanford, M.S.M., and 
Mrs. Sanford gave concerts of or- 
gan, piano, and vocal music during 
their summer tour for the west, in 
Milwaukee for the A. G. O.; Roch- 
ester, Minn., at a vesper service; 
Kenosha, Wis., for the annual M. 
E. conference; and in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Editorial Reflections 


In Earnest 


OW THAT another season 

\\ of revived music is with 
us, what will we do about 
it individually? When we 
definitely plan work we 
gain more in results and happiness 
than when we go at it blindly. 

I believe we need more deliberate 
planning, less mad scrambling. 

We need more confidence and 
courage. 

We have been spoiled. We have 
thought that because we liked our 
own playing, the rest of the world 
must of necessity like it too and pay 
us for doing it; that we have always 
been paid, a little more with each 
passing decade, has fooled us into 
thinking the increases are the normal 
course. 

I propose that we each of us pay 
more attention to things within us 
and less to extraneous influences. 
Instead of playing a Bach fugue as 
others have told us, as our histories 
and our great writers say Bach him- 
self would play them, let us play the 
things in any way we ourselves think 
makes the happiest music. I do not 
believe any great artist ever tried 
very much to please his colleagues. 
It seems to me the effort has always 
been for the artist to please his own 
exacting taste. 

Our great artists among the 
builders should be free to build up 
to their own standards, no matter 
what particular things we want to 
buy and pay our money to get. 
There is not much difference be- 
tween the evil of being forced to take 
what a seller wants to give and forc- 
ing a seller to violate his own con- 
science to gain the sale. A great 
many organs are bought in ignorance 
and fear; a purchaser is ignorant 
and yet demands his own way, a 
builder is afraid to assert his knowl- 
edge and force the prospect to hear 
the truth. 

Publishers of magazines are by no 
means free from blame. We often 
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take money for advertisements we 
know cannot produce the desired re- 
sults; we are afraid to tell an ad- 
vertiser that muddy type cannot be- 
speak artistic excellence, that an in- 
elegant page is more like a subway 
train than a convincing salesman, 
that frantic waving of a pet slogan 
never did pay and never will. We’re 
afraid to say these things when we 
see a check coming over the horizon, 
so we grit our teeth—and ultimately 
lose the advertiser anyway. 

How can business be built and 
maintained? It is easy enough to 
say how; any of us can define most 
of the elements. The difficulty is not 
in definition but in sticking to it. 
Here is what we as publishers of a 
serious, fairly honest, accurate, in- 
respect-commanding 
organ magazine would like to do this 
season : 

We would like to build each issue 
deliberately, of materials well chosen 
for their values not only by them- 
selves but in companionship with all 
the other items of the issue. 

We would like to publish photo- 
graphs of beautiful cases, beautiful 
and _ scientifically-efficient consoles, 
industrious organists mature and 
student, church interiors that have 
religion and sincerity plastered all 
over every inch of them; and to 
match these modern things we would 
now and then like to produce a photo 
of some horrible 1900 console or in- 
terior just to show the progress we 
enjoy. 

We would like to continue still 
further the bold policy of refusing to 
use text-space to bait advertising- 
space users; the class of readers this 
magazine enjoys can see through 
everything printed to please but one 
individual. 

We want to continue the rather 
inexcusable policy of being genuine- 
ly enthusiastic about particular men, 
organs, music, recitals, or anything 
else that really pleases, without first 
having to submit the thing to the 
microscopic inquisition of a commit- 














tee of music-dissectors. Isn’t it bet- 
ter to be too easily enthusiastic than 
to be habitually cynical? Aren’t we 
contributing more to life when we 
are pleased with others than when 
nobody on earth can please us with 
anything they do? 

And accordingly we would like 
more of our readers to spend a penny 
on a postcard and praise some other 
reader or contribution or recital or 
organ—and fewer of them to try to 
impress us with a superior knowl- 
edge that can find so much to con- 
demn in everybody. 

We would like to see more man- 
hood of the stamp that wrote this: 

“They told us at the church that 
the kids couldn’t have any. choir 
camp this year, so we got busy and 
gave a few concerts and raised 
enough money to have a glorious 
week in our beautiful Catalina Island 
and buy all our new music for this 
fall.” 

We would like to give our printer 
a square deal and a chance to main- 
tain his shop on a schedule of work 
evenly distributed through the 
month. Any business that must have 
its workers laid off part of the time 
and rushed to extreme the rest of 
the month is not a healthy business 
and cannot contribute to a healthy 
America. Could fine organs be con- 
tinuously the result if the organ fac- 
tory had to deliver every organ two 
weeks after signing the contract? 

We would like to strangle some 
of the impatience of contemporary 
life, to see mankind more tolerant, 
more kindly, more considerate—and 
a little more enthusiastic about the 
other fellow and his labors. 

We would like to see expert or- 
ganists more firm with domineering 
ministers, more cordial with down- 
trodden congregations, more scorn- 
ful toward high-minded official 
boards. Many an organ builder, 
many an organist, many a singer has 
been the victim of churchly injus- 
tice which could have been pre- 
vented by a little application of the 
Golden Rule, not to mention also 
common-sense. 

We would like to see more church 
services planned with an evident be- 
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lief in the divine power of “the still 
small voice.” 

We would like to see recital pro- 
grams planned to reopen the several 
dozen municipal organs that have 
been silenced. 

We would like to see more pub- 
lishers refuse to add shop-music to 
their catalogue, brave enough to 
wipe the dust off their 1922 shelves; 
either their 1922 publications were 
selected in error or some of them are 
still good. 

We would like to see our political 
structure revised so that a man who 
has made but a feeble record as a 
governor could no more stand the 
chance of being nominated for Presi- 
dent than could an organist who had 
scored mediocrity in a village church 
be appointed to a great cathedral. 

And we wouldn’t mind seeing the 
eighteenth amendment given a thor- 
ough examination. The bootleggers 
have taken America’s wealth long 
enough. 

We would like to see organists as- 
serting their idealism and character 
as vigorously in public life as do 
men of infinitely less culture, for it 
is only by influence of the cultured 
minority that lasting progress is 
achieved for any nation. 

And after having written all these 
many likes we forgot to say that we 
would like also to see our bank ac- 
counts increase. 

Yet happiness does not come 
primarily from bank balances but 
from seeing our ideas and ideals put 
to healthy growth. I believe the 
man who goes out deliberately to 
make money in the organ world will 
fail, whereas he who forgets all 
about the money-making and _ hap- 
pens to think first of the job he’s do- 
ing, is more likely to find not merely 
a thriving bank account but that de- 
gree of keen interest in his daily 
work that will bring him vastly 
greater happiness than can ever be 
known to a slave who goes at his 
tasks because he is driven to them. 

The organ industry and the print- 
ing industry are pretty much alike, 
in the same class with the art realms; 
they all exist not by primary right 
but by secondary. Food, clothing, 
and buildings are the primary indus- 
tries; the rest of us trail along after 
them, like the dog’s tail. Where 
Fido goes, there his tail is sure to go. 
But it doesn’t arrive there the same 
moment with Fido, Fido gets there 
first. These primary industries are 
now arriving where the sun shines 
and we're all trailing along too. Im- 
patience leads to panic, and panic 
stops work. A good healthy panic 
is the best time for an employer to 
select his men, an army to select its 
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generals, a government to select its 
leaders. When a man stops work 
and runs in terror the rest of us 
know whether or not we’re going to 
hire him when we need help. The 
little girl may hide in the closet 
when the lightning flashes in mid- 
July but if she keeps that up when 
she’s a grown woman, would you 
choose her for your secretary, or 
your leading soprano, or your wife? 

The new season is on. We've got 
the very finest thing in the world to 
sell—beautiful music. It’s the great- 
est advantage to us that there is such 
a tremendously wide variety to 
choose from. If we sell bread the 
government wants to know what we 
put into it; we must follow fixed 
rules and regulations as to ingredi- 
ents, manufacture, manufacturing 
conditions, sale, delivery, and alli 
that. If we have beautiful organ 
music to sell, the sky’s the limit; we 
may each of us manufacture and of- 
fer the music we like best. There 
are no limits other than our own 
limitations of technic and feeling— 
and of the two, feeling is the more 
important. 

Let’s put more feeling into our 
music this season. We do well when 
we first examine the music we 
choose to present, and the organ up- 
on which we present it. The ad- 
vantages are all ours in this direction 
in 1932. It’s a time of marvelous 
opportunity to get what we really 
need. 

The church that needs a new or- 
gan and is afraid to buy, is doomed 
to pay for the organ anyway—and 
the tragedy is that it pays for it 
without getting it. The organist who 
needs to add to his repertoire and 
replenish his supply of modern an- 
thems, is doomed to pay for them 
in reduced income if he is too timid 
to buy them from his reserve cash 
or his future assured income. When 
we are in need of food and are too 
short-sighted to buy and eat, we’ll 
soon be in the predicament of devot- 
ing our time and money for medi- 
cines instead of foods. 

It’s no time now to hide in a cor- 
ner, to dim the lights, curtail the 
repertoire, curtail the equipment. 
Now’s the best time of all to step on 
the gas and climb that hill in high. 

Timidity and fear won’t get us 
anywhere, but courage and determi- 
nation will. At any rate they always 
have. They’ve already started the 
journey for innumerable others. 
Let’s hop on the wagon and get there 
too. 

—BLAUVELT, N. Y.— 
Constantino Yon dedicated the 
Wicks organ in the Asylum of the 
Sisters of St. Dominic on Oct. 18. 








FOR THE GREAT %5%— 
Widor, 1: Prelude; Allegro; 

Meditation. 

Widor, 2: Pastorale; Andante; 

Adagio; Finale. 

Widor, 3: Prelude 
Widor; 4: Andante Cantabile 
Widor, 5: Allegro Cantabile ? 

Toccata. 

Widor, 6: Adagio; Cantabile. 
Widor, 8: Moderato Cantabile 
Vierne, 1: Pastorale 

Franck, Andantino, Cantabile 

Chorale E, first 5 pages 

Chorale Bm, first six pages 

Grand Piece Symphonique 
Karg-Elert, Improvisations Op. 65: 

Nos. 26, 35, 37, 59. 

Karg-Elert, Studies, Op. 78: 

Nos; 4, %,. 26, 17. 

Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Karg-Elert, Canzona Am 

“The Franck Grand Piece was 
made into two pieces, one part con- 
sisting of the first 1244 pages, and 
the second the 84%4 pages which in- 
clude the Andante-Allegretto-An- 
dante. The Chorales in their en- 
tirety were found to be too much 
in every way, but the playing in 
abbreviated form has been satis- 
factory; if the organist feels that 
he has been cheated out of some- 
thing, as someone has said, he can 
finish playing them after the con- 
gregation has left. 

“Karg-Elert’s Harmonies du 
Soir, Op. 72-1, with much time 
spent on the registration, was 
charming; and the Canzona, Op. 
86-2, from Ten Characteristic Tone- 
Pieces, is one of the most striking 
and useful little numbers imagin- 
able. 

“These numbers have been play- 
ed in a Methodist Church and on a 
small 2m organ, and as most of 
them were repeated many times 
with not only the toleration of the 
congregation, but with expressions 
of approval and pleasure as well, I 
rightfully conclude that they are 
suitable for such a church and 
organ. 





—Paut S. CHANCE 


—WANT $100 ?7— 
If you have any old songs or other 
music of Stephen Foster in first edi- 
tions you can not only make an ex- 
cellent profit on them but you can 
contribute to the preservation of 
Foster memorials by writing to Mr. 
Josiah K. Lilly, Box 618, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for his list of first- 
editions desired. Mr. Lilly has built 
a beautiful memorial building to 
Stephen Foster and is devoting a 
great amount of his own time and 
money to the development of a com- 
plete Foster Memorial. It is a most 
worthy project. 







































BERNARD R. LABERGE HAS THE HONOR TO PRESENT 


"A Supreme Master of the Organ” 
GUNTHER 


R AMIN 


ORGANIST AT THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS, LEIPZIG 
Bach’s Historical Church 


| ORGANIST OF THE GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA, LEIPZIG 
| PROFESSOR OF ORGAN AT THE LEIPZIG CONSERVATORY 
| ~ PROFESSOR OF ORGAN AT THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL, BERLIN 
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“No words of praise over Gunther Ramin’s play- “Ramin stands in a class by himself.” 

ing can express it.” Berlin, “S1GNALE.” Leipzig, ‘““ABENDPOST.” 

“A fascinating personality . . . the technique of “Ramin played, whose interpretation would seem 
| a genius. He is overwhelming.” to have reached the highest degree of perfection.” 
| Koln, “RHEINISCHE-VOLKSWACHT.” Heidelberg, (BacH Festiva). 


| TESTIMONIALS FROM A FEW DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 








“A brilliant virtuoso and interpreter of Bach. An artist of the first order.” 
—Dr. WixiaAM C. Cart, Director of 
The Guilmant Organ School, New York. 
“Many musicians play with genuine artistry; some musicians play with genuine fire; few musicians play with 
consummate artistry and the divine spark. Gunther Ramin is one of the few in the last category.” 
—Dr. Cart F. Pratreicuer, Director of Music, 
Philips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
“Ramin is rightly considered one of the greatest organ virtuosi of Europe. To hear him improvise is an in- 
spiration.” 








| 
| 
| —CHARLOTTE Lockwoop, Organist. 
“I have heard Ramin play in Leipzig, and I thoroughly agree that he is one of Germany’s finest recitalists. I am 
sure he will please the American public.” 
| —Hon. Senator Emerson L. Ricuarps, 
| Atlantic City, N. J. 
“His playing and improvisation on the great German Chorales was the most enthralling music I have ever 
heard. He is a most emotional player, an artist who leaves a spiritual message with his people.” 

—Tuomas Epwin Yercer, Organist and Director, 

Colton Memorial Chapel, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
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Events 


Forecast 


NOVEMBER 

New York: 7, 14, 21, 28, Carl 
Weinrich in Bach recitals, even- 
ings, St. George’s Church. 

New York: 6, First Congrega- 
tional, dedication of church and 
3-50 Austin, Bruno Huhn organist. 

Cleveland: 18, Bach’s “Coffee 
Cantata” presented by Fortnight- 
ly Club; discussed Nov. 12 by 
Arthur W. Quimby in his radio 
talk. 

Seattle, Wash.: 6, 13, 20, 27, 2:00 
p. m., Frederick C. Feringer in re- 
citals from First Presbyterian, 
broadeast over KTW. Full pro- 
erams elsewhere in this issue. 

White Plains, N. Y.: 20, West- 
chester County Center, organ re- 
cital by artist to be announced. 

New York: 13, 4:30, Ernest Mit- 
chell, first recital of monthly series, 
Grace Church; double Skinner, 80 
stops in chanel, 65 in nave. Pro- 
grams to include some recent com- 
positions. 

New York: 6, 8:00 p.m., Grace 
Church, Ernest Mitchell directing 
program of music from Brahms’ 
“Requiem.” 

HYMN SOCIETY 
Noy. 12, 13, 14 ConvENTION 
New York City 
The convention opens Saturday at 
5:00 p. m. in Union Theological 
Seminary. Speakers include Reg- 
inald L. McAll, Waldo S. Pratt, 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd, Walter Hen- 
ry Hall, and many clergymen. 

Sunday at 4:00 Harold Vincent 
Milligan in Riverside Church will 
present a special service for the So- 
ciety. 

Monday evening Dr. David Mc- 
Kk. Williams in St. Bartholomew’s 
will present a hymn festival. 

PLAINCHANT 
Philadelphia, Nov. 2 and 3 

H. William Hawke presents Dom 
Anselm Hughes in St. Mark’s 
Church, 1625 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia, in two evening lectures, open 
to the public, on “Some Types of 
Plainchant.” Mr. Hawke’s purpose 
is a better understanding on the part 
of his congregation of plainsong 
which he is using more and more ex- 
tensively in the services at St. 
Mark’s; the organ profession is in- 
vited to profit by the lectures also. 
There is no admission charge. 
Phonograph records will be used to 
illustrate the lecture. 
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—COMPARE AGAIN— 
On page 670 of the present issue we 
present two stoplists of Kimball or- 
gans, one for Central Christian 
Church, New York City, dedicated 
Oct. 12; the other now being install- 
ed in St. Peter’s Episcopal, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The two compare as 


follows: 
V 13. R13. S 32. Bis. P 1016. 
V 15. R15. Ss. B 4. P 1078. 


The one organ uses 62 pipes less 
and has 13 stops more, and that with 
a sacrifice of but two registers. We 
quote Mr. R. P. Elliot, of the Kim- 
ball Company : 

“Central Christian is a_ large 
church, with high ceiling—wood in- 
stead of celotex. The new organ on 
dedication night was compared to the 
4m we installed last year in the Ger- 
mantown Second Baptist. 

“Unusual things were done, as for 
example the four 8’ strings without 
celestes, Mr. Porter believing he 
could get celeste effects passably 
with good Tremulants, and consider- 
ing it essential to have two 8’ strings 
of contrasting powers on_ each 
manual. 

“The unit reed in the Swell has 
already been indulged in, for the 
same reasons prevailing here—a 
small organ in a large church. While 
theoretically imperfect, I believe it is 
justified in such cases. 

“St. Peter’s organ is more typical 
of the small organ in a small church. 
It has two celestes; also an Oboe 
(which in the other organ can be ap- 
proximated synthetically with the aid 
of the unit Gedeckt).” 

The same couplers are used in 
each organ. Each has only one 
Pedal register, yet in Central Chris- 
tian where the effect has been tried 
out in the completed and installed 
organ, “the Pedal is absolutely ade- 
quate.” 

A neat point of debate would be 
to discuss which is the larger or- 
gan, the one with 32 stops and 1016 
pipes, or the one with 19 stops and 
1078 pipes. 

There are a Tromba, Waldhorn, 
and Vox Humana in one organ, and 
Cornopean and Oboe in the other; 
in the former they are divided be- 
tween the two chambers, in the lat- 
ter they are together in one. 

These two stoplists bear consider- 
able study. 





—GREAT NECK, L. I— 
The new parish house, donated to 
St. Paul’s by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. 
Barstow in memory of Frederic 


Duclos Barstow, was dedicated by 


Bishop Stires Oct. 9, in a service in 
which the combined choirs of St. 
Paul’s and All Saints sang an an- 
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them composed for the occasion by 
Hugh McAmis and dedicated to the 
memory of the late Mr. Barstow. 
The new parish house is completely 
equipped and includes a 2m Aeolian- 
Skinner with automatic player. Mr. 
McAmis is private organist for the 
Barstows at their Great Neck estate, 
and organist of All Saints where his 
season of monthly recitals began 
Oct. 7 before an audience that com- 
pletely filled the church. His No- 
vember program will be found in 
our Advance-Programs column. 
Chester Morsch, M.S.M., is organist 
ot St. Paul’s. 


DR. CASPAR KOCH 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
SUMMARY 1931-32 
The booklet of recital programs 
from Oct. 4, 1931, to June 26, 1932, 
has been issued, containing pro- 
grams from No. 1727 to No, 1764, 
representing the 43rd season of 
organ recitals “given under the aus- 
pices of the municipality,” and the 
29th season for Dr. Koch. The 
summary includes the following in- 

teresting details: 

38 Recitals during the season. 
336 Compositions, representing— 
206 Composers. Dr. Koch played 
214 Compositions, including— 

124 Transcriptions, and— 

97 Organ compositions. 

Visiting choruses sang the fol- 
lowing major compositions : 

Beach’s Canticle of Sun 

Haydn’s Creation 

Stewart’s Nativity 

Gounod’s Redemption 

Parker’s Redemption Hymn 

The ten composers appearing 
most frequently on Dr. Koch’s 
programs, “together with the re- 
spective number of compositions 
performed,” were: 

18 Bach 
9 Wagner 

6 Beethoven, Guilmant 

5 Mendelssohn, Schubert, Stough- 

ton 

4 Haydn, Karg-Elert, Mozart 

Recitals are given every Sunday 
at 3 o'clock; the organ is a 4-74- 
4224 Skinner. Readers are re- 
ferred to T.A.O. for February, 
1929, for the stoplist and a com- 
plete presentation of Dr. Koch’s 
work in Carnegie Hall. 


—FELIX McGUIRE— 
This youthful organist celebrated 
the early days of his 16th year by 
appearing in concert Oct. 31 in Clin- 
ton Avenue Congregational, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the benefit of crippled 
children of L. I. College Hospital, 
playing compositions of Boellmann, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn (Son. 6), 
Dubois, Schubert. and Batiste. 
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Phonograph Records 


A Column of Review of Fine Organ 
and Choir Recordings 
By WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


VICTOR ALBUM M-59 
Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 
2, 7087 to 7089-A 
Bach, We all Believe in but One 
God, 7089-B 
Bach, Passacaglia, 7090-91 
All Played by 
Philadelphia Symphony 
Conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
FEW YEARS back fol- 
lowers of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts 
were somewhat perplexed 
when Mr. Leopold Sto- 
kowski brought to them as the 
piece de resistance of the musical 
season, the Bach Passacaglia. It 
is true that it was presented in an 
orchestral garb. But it was organ 
music. Why was it that he, 
mighty .among the mightiest of 
conductors, had, with all the stu- 
pendous modern scores at his 
command, hit upon this work al- 
ready over two hundred years old 
as the one most fitting to serve as 
the climax to a long season of 
brilliant orchestral programs? And 
to make the event more mystify- 
ing the name of the arranger was 
omitted. 

Many of our readers will recall 
that the Bach of that evening re- 
ceived an Ovation such as is rarely 
witnessed even at those concerts. 
So great was the success of this 
sublime utterance of Bach that for 
a number of seasons thereafter it 
was always given the place of 
honor on the closing program. 
Thus this mighty organ work so 
expertly orchestrated by Stokow- 
ski brought its soul-stirring mes- 
sage to another great group of 
music lovers who had undoubtedly 


never heard it from the organloft. - 


One may inquire into the reason 
for this great enthusiasm. Cer- 
tainly in this day, when we are 
beset on all sides by the cry of the 
modernists that only through new 
modes of expression, startling or 
revolutionary, are we to be stirred 
from our placid contemplations of 
life, there must be something un- 
usual in this contrapuntal work of 
one who devotes himself to the 
music of the church. 

Mr. Stokowski has said, “Bach 
is more modern than the moderns.” 
The Victor brochure accompany- 
ing Album M-59 has some highly 
illuminating comments which 
every purchaser of the album will 
undoubtedly reread many times. 

But to come to the actual per- 
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formance of the Passacaglia. 
There will always be those who 
argue as to the relative merits of 
the organ and orchestral exposi- 
tion of this Bach music. No one 
can deny that the gorgeous colors 
and magnificent torrents of tone 
poured forth by the Philadelphia 
players greatly enrich the score. 
It is a moot question whether or 
not the most modern organ can 
approach this opulence of color. 

The Victor Company has 
achieved a very great success in 
this recording. We listen to the 
somber opening of the deep 
strings and then follows a delicate 
string portrayal of the first vari- 
ation. Note the beautiful but very 
brief counter-melody brought out 
by the cello section at the final 
two measures. Then the wood- 
winds and strings alternate for a 
time in the following eight-meas- 
ure phrases until as the emotional 
content waxes stronger they join 
in a lofty flight of glowing splen- 
dor. How effectively the brass 
section of the orchestra speaks in 
the tenth variation. A little later 
there are charming woodwind 
duets. Mr. Stokowski has planned 
the orchestration so there are a 
series of greater and lesser tonal 
peaks until the twentieth variation 
when the whole orchestra speaks 
in a paean of glorious tone. 

The fugue begins quietly with 
the strings, weaves its way along 


‘with the woodwind as it were at 


times singing commentaries upon 
the subject proper. There are de- 
lightful studies in phrasing well 
worth the attention of every organ- 
ist. You will also notice how 
clearly the theme sings when in an 
inner voice. Some of those effects 
are well-nigh beyond the ten 
fingers of the organist. Near the 
close of the fugue your attention 
will be arrested by the very gener- 
ous retard that seems to go hand 
in hand with the musical sense in 
building up an _ overwhelming 
close. It is so effective that it 
would be worth a trial on an organ 
of large dimensions. 


If this Victor recording can 
serve for no other purpose than 
that of a study in orchestral trans- 
criptions, it will have more than 
served well, the magnificent orches- 
tration seems to be in absolute 
keeping with the spirit of the 
music. But it will go far beyond 
such an end, Students will form 
a majestic conception of this work 
and they will play it with a glow- 
ing warmth if they catch at all the 
interpretation of Mr. Stokowski. 
Those who have spent years with 
the Passacaglia will turn to these 
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discs many times, repeated visits 
revealing new beauties of expres- 
sion and fascinating weavings of 
tonal pictures. 

The other records in Album M- 
59 are equally interesting. The 


chorale We All Believe In One 


God is another one of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s masterly arrangements. The 
thrilling climax at the close is 
worth the whole cost of the rec- 
ord. In the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 in F is found some of Bach’s 
most lovely music for the orches- 
tra. Here he is buoyant, tender 
and noble. To those unacquainted 
with this side of Bach’s nature 
these records will prove a revela- 
tion. Every organist should treas- 
ure the possession of this album. 
Its contents will serve him well 
when the tide of inspiration is at 
a low ebb. 

—KROEGER PROGRAM— 
Oct. 9 in the Crystal Ballroom of 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Ernest 
R. Kroeger was honored in a pro- 
gram of his compositions given 
under the auspices of the Musi- 
cians Guild. Compositions for 
piano, bass, cello, soprano, and 
violin were presented as follows: 
p.16 Variations on Elegiac Theme 
b.Flight of the Arrow 
b.Bend Low O Dusky Night 
b.Song of the Norseman 
c.Romanze 
p-Eight Moods 
s.At Dusk 
s.Fox Woman’s Dance 
v-p.Sonata Fsm 

It was a rare privilege to hear 
this excellent program, excellently 
rendered. There was much variety, 
many contrasts of moods, forms, 
and types; Dr. Kroeger is at home 
not only in small and lyrical move- 
ments, but also in the large and 
important forms. His music re- 
flects the composer, the man— 
nothing soft, nothing sentimental, 
even in the lyrical pieces, but al- 
ways a healthy, enthusiastic, ex- 
uberant, optimistic manliness, 
music that is noble and uplifting 
and worth hearing and—may we 
add—worth studying and perpetu- 
ating. 

The soloists were Miss Louise 
Kroeger (Dr. Kroeger’s daughter), 
Miss Erma Welch, Miss Louise 
Evers, and Edward Miller Gallo- 
way (son of the late Charles Gal- 
loway). 

—WALTER WISMAR 

—WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.— 
Westchester Center, housing a splen- 
did Aeolian organ, has distributed a 
leaflet of activities this season, list- 
ing 29 recitals, musicales, lectures, 
etc. booked to date; the list does not 
include an organ recital. 
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—WEINRICH— 
Carl Weinrich on the Mondays of 
November will play four Bach re- 
citals on the 4-157-8780 Austin in St. 
George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, 
New York City, by courtesy of the 
organist and rector, George W. 
Kemmer and Dr. Karl Reiland. This 
great organ was pictured in many 


handsome plates in T.A.O. for 
March 1929; the stoplist will be 
found on page 97 of our 1928 


volume. 

The last Bach recital given on this 
organ was that played by Mr. 
Farnam on May 13, 1929, the last 
of his twenty programs in the Com- 
plete-Bach series; it was played in 
St. George’s instead of in Holy Com- 
munion, and it drew almost a packed 
auditorium to that great church. 

Mr. Weinrich’s complete programs 
will be found on page 683 of this is- 
sue. The main feature is the play- 
ing of 45 choralpreludes of the Little 
Organ Book, mingled with fugues, 
sonata movements, longer choral- 
preludes, etc. 

Oct. 30 Mr. Weinrich played for 
the Coolidge Festival, Washington, 
D. C., and is booked for a recital at 
Wells College. He is under the man- 
agement of Bernard R. LaBerge who 
is booking an extensive tour later in 
the season, after the completion of 
his four Bach programs in St. 
George’s. 

The profession owes profound 
thanks to Dr. Reiland and Mr. 
Kemmer for bringing Mr. Weinrich 
to their great organ as guest artist 
in this unusual Bach series. Unlike 
Holy Communion, both pulpit and 
choirloft are alike famous in St. 
George’s the former for the vigor 
and sanity that mark both Dr. 
Reiland’s sermons and his actions, 
the latter for the four separate 
choirs successfully maintained by 
Mr. Kemmer in spite of the ever- 
present temptation to devote himself 
instead to the organ under his com- 
mand—one of the largest organs in 
New York City. 
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Mr. Weinrich’s recitals, as were 
those given in St. George’s a few 
seasons ago when the organ was 
new, are open to the public—the gift 
of St. George’s Church to the com- 
munity it serves. 


—A CHALLENGE— 

Since 1890 regular free organ re- 
citals have been given in Carnegie 
Hall, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa— 
as reviewed eloquently by Harvey 
B. Gaul in T.A.O. for February 
1929—and they have continued with- 
out interruption since. The full ex- 
pense has from the first been borne 
by the municipality, the funds hav- 
ing been provided by direct taxation. 
We claim that these were the first 
municipal organ recitals in America. 
Will anybody dispute the claim and 
show evidence to the contrary? Dr. 
Caspar Koch has been municipal or- 
ganist for 28 years. 


—TWO JOHNSONS— 

The Johnson firm, located at West- 
field, Mass., was regarded as doing 
good work. It may be that the 
Steere & Turner organization took 
over the Johnson shop, though of 
that I am not certain. 

The First Presbyterian, Elizabeth, 
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N. J., has a 3m Johnson, tracker 
action, that sounded fine until in the 
process of electrification and gen- 
eral church alteration the auditorium 
was lined with celotex, thereby kill- 
ing every scrap of tonal value. 

A 2m Johnson in the First Baptist, 
Elizabeth, was modernized by me 
and I also supplied a new and de- 
tached console. It remains a good 
job, as the church interior was not 
ruined by celotex. 

—Gustav F. DoHRING 


—MURPHREE— 

Claude L. Murphree, University of 
Florida, has issued his programs 
from 1928 to 1932 in booklet form. 
His selections range from Bach to 
Gershwin, with generous recognition 
for American composers. The organ 
is a 4-72 Skinner. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 
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Choral Technique and Interpretation 
| by Henry Coward 
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6 « 8, 321 pages, $3.75 net postpaid 


In our opinion the finest book ever published to aid the choirmaster. The 
Author speaks the truth when he says, 
theorizing in the book. Everything written is the outcome of living ex- 
perience, and has stood the test of many years’ 
book will be of tremendous practical help to every young choirmaster and 
to innumerable mature musicians who direct choirs. 
book that will be referred to again and again at the beginning of each new 
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Audsley Memorial Library 


We acknowledge with deep apprecia- 
tion the gift to the Library of the 
page-dummies of Dr. Audsley’s 
posthumous work, The Temple of 
Tone. Our heartiest thanks to Mr. 
George Fischer, of J. Fischer & Bro. 
for this. The Temple of Tone was 
the last book of any kind ever un- 
dertaken by Dr. Audsley. The page- 
dummies bear witness that his pen 
was as steady, his directions as 
clear, his taste as exacting as in the 
days of his prime almost half a cen- 
tury before these dummies were 
corrected. 


—CHATTANOOGA— 


The Cadek Choral Society has 
provided funds to the City for the 
installation of a 50’ cable extension 
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so that the console of the Austin 
municipal organ may be moved to 
any position on the stage. The 
purpose is to better accomodate 
the organ for miscellaneous uses 
in addition to the formal organ re- 
citals. The Austin Organ Co. will 
have the addition installed for use 
of the organ in conjunction with 
the Cadek Choral Society’s Dec. 9 
concert. McConnell Erwin this 
year enters his fourth season as 
municipal organist. 


—A SAD STORY— 

C.F.M.: “This month we begin 
regular Sunday evening services— 
first time in my life that I am thus 
tied.” 

A.L.J. (Who has always had two 
services a Sunday): “Now I know 
there is still Justice in this world.” 

C.F.M.: “Wretch!’ 
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—RESULTS 
When an already active church or- 
ganist takes the choir course 
under Dr. John Finley Williamson 
he goes back home and organizes 
another choir, no matter how many 
he already has. “It is being forced 
upon me by churches,’ was Dr. 
Williamson’s significant comment, 
“that if music is to be used in the 
churches it must serve the great- 
est number of people.” The great- 
est churches in New York City 
base their musical fame entirely on 
the work of their choir; though 
they invariably choose eminent or- 
ganists, these organists are as ex- 
pert choirmasters as they are or- 
ganists. T.A.O. has long urged its 
readers to pay more and more at- 
tention to their choirs; it is the one 
hope of both the church and the 
organ world. We know of no in- 
stance where a competent organist 
is directing a great choral organ- 
ization in a church excepting that 
church has also a splendid large 
and adequately modern organ. 


—CLEVELAND A.G.0.— 
The first meeting of the season in 
September paid tribute to the late 
Dr. George W. Andrews, with a 
program of Dr. Andrews’ composi- 
tions and eulogy by George O. Lil- 
lich. The second half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a discussion 
of boychoirs by Henry F. Ander- 
son. Dr. Charles E. Clemens es- 
tablished the first boychoir in 
Cleveland, in old St. Paul’s Church. 
Oct. 17 and 18 the fourth semi- 
annual convention was held in 
Youngstown, with B. G. Austin as 
one of the guest speakers. Organ 
and radio were discussed by Vin- 
cent Percy. The players were Miss 
Thelma Merner, Thomas Webber, 
Arthur R. Croley, and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft. 


A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Organ in France 
by Wallace Goodrich 


$3.00 net postpaid 


A handsome book, delightful and 
informative, dealing with a study 
of French organs and giving 
stoplists and photographs of many 
of the most famous Parisian in- 
struments, with photographs of 
the organists who reigned supreme 
in Paris when the author wrote 
his book (1917). Supplement 
contains a Glossary of French 
terms and designations relating to 
the organ. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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(Concluded from page 676) 

C. Harold Einecke began his ser- 
vice with three carols sung by a 
quartet of soloists, and then followed 
with organ prelude and processional. 

Julian R. Williams, Sewickley, 
Pa., used “Adeste Fideles” as the 
processional to all four of his Christ- 
mas services. 

Miss Catharine Morgan, Norris- 
town, Pa., used flute, clarinet, oboe, 
and English horn together with the 
organ for her instrumental music; 
and Yon’s Gesu Bambino was played 
by the ensemble during the candle- 
light processional and recessional of 
the junior choirs. 

For the presentation of Clokey’s 
cantata, When the Christ Child 
Came, the Second Church in Dor- 
chester and All Souls in Lowell 
united, H. J. Warren conducting, 
Harold Schwab at the piano, and 
Margaret Reade Martin at the organ. 

Vernon de Tar in St. Luke’s, New 
York City, gave his Christmas eve 
carol service with “an _ invisible 
choir.” 

—RED CROSS— 

Soon again the annual roll call of 
the American Red Cross will be un- 
der way. Between July 1, 1931, and 
May 31, 1932, the Red Cross gave 
aid in 60 disasters in 31 states, in- 
volving about 380,000 American 
citizens suddenly visited by calami 
ties beyond their control. This 
American Red Cross of ours is real- 
ly a splendid thing to contemplate in 
its physical ministry to those who 
need it most unexpectedly and 
through no fault of their own. 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONA! 


Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
614, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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—BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 
Packer Collegiate Institute is having 
its Austin equipped with new con- 
sole, electric action, and additions 
made by the Austin Organ Co. who 
built the organ originally for R. 
Huntington Woodman who is also 
responsible for the present activities. 


—SOLD OUT— 
The new anthem, ‘Lo God is Here,” 
by Carl F. Mueller for 8-part un- 
accompanied chorus, was published 
by G. Shirmer Inc. in June and by 
the end of September the entire edi- 
tion of 1500 copies was sold. 


—HOW TO DO IT— 

The choir of St. Mark’s Church, 
Minneapolis, maintains its own busi- 
ness organization. It contributed 
$3000 to the organ fund and Oct. 
23 presented Charles M. Courboin in 
recital. Stanley R. Avery is organ- 
ist. 
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—COVER PLATE— 
Our cover plate this month shows 
the handsome case of the Skinner 
organ in Idlewild Presbyterian, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Fugue Writing 
by 


A. Madeley Richardson 


A most attractive, informative, 
and complete exposition of all the 
elements of a fugue, written to 
give the student a better under- 
standing of the fugue, or to en- 
able him to write fugues for him- 
self. 6 x 9, 90 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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The University 
of Michigan 


Professor ot Organ and 
University Organist 


Bernard LaBerge Concert Management 
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William H. Barnes 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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—NEW CHOIR— 
Sight-singing classes apart from 
regular rehearsals are being held this 
winter by Ferdinand Dunkley for his 
newly-organized chorus of _ St. 
Charles Avenue Presbyterian, New 
Orleans. Mr. Dunkley headed the 
organization committee last month 
whose work culminated in the for- 
mation of a Music Club embracing 
all branches of the profession; local 
newspapers gave liberal support. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0. 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 














Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, 
REPAIRED and REBUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
MOtt Haven 9-0807 
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—ORGANIST’S SCHEDULE— 
Mondays, 4:00 p.m., young girls. 
Tuesdays, 4:00 p.m., older boys. 
Tuesdays, 8:00 p.m., adult choir. 
Thursdays, 4:00 p.m., young boys. 
Thursdays, 5:00 p.m., Chapel Choir 
(of highschool girls and boys). 
Fridays, 8:00 p.m., adult choir. 
Saturdays, 9:00 a.m., all boys. 
Saturdays, 10:00 a.m., all girls. 
Saturdays, 9:00 a.m., probationers 
under the direction of Mrs. 
Einecke. 

Such is the 1932-33 schedule of 
choir rehearsals for C. Harold Ein- 
ecke in Park Congregational, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. and 
Mrs. Einecke took the Westmin- 
ster Choir School summer courses, 
the second season for Mr. Einecke. 

Is the profession of church or- 
ganist a full-time job? When an 
organist gets into the clutches of 
Dr. John Finley Williamson he 
becomes as competent in choir 
work as he has always been in 
organ work, and the results are 
nowhere better illustrated than in 
this schedule taken from the Oct. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
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Temporary Address: 


Charles Raymond Cronham 
CONCERT ORGANIST and CONDUCTOR 
Seven and one-half years, MunictpAL Orcanist, Portland, Maine 


Five years, Conpuctor, Portland Municipal Orchestra 
Four years, ORGANIST, Dartmouth College 


80 West Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 
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2 calendar of Mr. Einecke’s church. 
What of the organ? Only an or- 
ganist is competent for the post of 
full church musician; Mr. Ein- 
ecke’s “Hours of Organ Music” 
will be given this year again as 
usual at 5:00 p.m. every Wednes- 
day. The Chapel Choir was new- 
ly organized this year, after Mr. 
Einecke’s second season with Dr. 
Williamson. 
—NEW YORK— 

The 3m Austin is now being installed 
in All Souls Church, New York, for 
opening services Nov. 6; Bruno 
Huhn is organist. 


—DOWNES— 
We record with deep regret the 
death of Herbert W. W. Downes, 
organist of All Saints’, Providence, 
R. I., and for the past eleven years 
supervisor of music of the public 
schools of Haverhill, Mass. Mr. 
Downes was born in Bradford, 
Mass., Nov. 20, 1873, and was a pu- 
pil of Henry S. Cutler and S. B. 
Whitney; for fifteen years he was 
organist of Trinity Church, Haver- 
hill, and for a like period organist 
of St. Stephen’s, Boston. 

A squad of motorcycle policemen 
was detailed to pay honors at the 
last rites held in All Saints’ and 
attended by city officials and lead- 
ers of the school department. The 
service was played by Harold C. 
Jenkins, organist of St. Stephen’s 
where Mr. Downes had played for 
fifteen years. 


W.A. Goldsworthy 
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Il Alone: 


Or is there a whole Army working with you? 


Christmas-Gift 
Certificates 


are now available (without cost) 
to teachers and others who at the 
holiday season want to send a 
subscription to their pupils or 
friends. There is no better way 
for a teacher to broaden the view- 
point of his pupil than by thus in- 
teresting him in the whole profes- 
sion. A very special rate is avail- 
able for this purpose. 


The man who would hope to go very far today all alone, 
without benefit of knowing what other workers in his own 


field are discovering in the practise of the same profession, 


would indeed be an optimist. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


magazine brings to your reading-table twelve times a year 


that wider viewpoint that comes only from a sure knowl- 


edge of the ideas and experiences of innumerable other 


workers and experimenters in the realms of the organ. 
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Honor 
The Organ 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 
By George Ashdown Audsley. 
9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, 
Now in rare-book class. 

CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 
7 x 8, 108 pages, $2.00. 
Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 
By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 
7 x 10, 341 pages, $7.50. 
Mechanics of modern organ building. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, $4.25. 

Modern British organ building. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
By Henry Coward. TATION. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 
Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
By Arthur L. Manchester. 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 
Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 


$150.00. 


VOICE PRODUC- 
TION. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., — - 


find it when he wants it. 


T.A.O. readers. 


JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS AND SUGGES- 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. TIONS. 
7 x 10, 28 pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
By Crystal Waters. STUDY. 
7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 

TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 

By Harper C. Maybee. 
7 x 11, 14 pages, 25c. 
To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 
By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 
6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 

ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 
How fugues have been built. 

FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 
6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 
An instruction book on fugue-form. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 
4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 
Explicit illustrations and directions. 


The best book in the world is of no use if the man who wants it cannot 
This listing is maintained as a service to 
The list includes only such books as T.A.O. editors 
and reviewers consider especially worthy of endorsement. 


STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 

Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 

By Arms and Arms. 

9 x 12, 229 pages, $20.00. 

An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 

By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 

5 x 8, 411 pages, $2.50. 

Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 

By Louis C. Elson. 

7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 

The best in its class. _ 
HOUSE OF GOD. 

By Ernest H. Short. 

7 x 10, 340 pages, $7.50 

Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 

By Wallace Goodrich. 

6 x 9, 169 pages, $3.00. 

Handsome book, delightful, informative. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 

By Watson Lyle. 

5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 

Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas. 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies. 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAIll. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 
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—ST. LOUIS A.G.0O.— 
Edgar L. McFadden and Miss 
Wilhelmina Nordman together 
with a violinist supplied music in 
Centenary M.E., where Mr. Mc- 
Fadden plays a new Kilgen, for 
the Sept. 26 opening meeting of 
the season. Members went to the 
Castilla for dinner prior to the 
meeting. 
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School of 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet 


Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, , 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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—REGISTRATION BUREAU— 
Any organist in the Metropolitan 
district who plans a year’s leave of 
absence during the 1933-34 season 
is invited to correspond with a col- 
lege organist who will spend that 
one season in study and observa- 
tion in New York City. Address 
T.A.O. office. 

—NEW YORK A.G.0.— 
Headquarters gave a dinner Oct. 
13 in honor of Frank L. Sealy who 
“performed a notable service to the 
Guild” during his ten years as 
warden. A purse was presented to 
Mr. Sealy and the certificates 
were formally presented on this oc- 
casion to those who passed the re- 
cent examinations. 
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—KILGEN NOTES— 
The following contracts opened 
the season for Geo. Kilgen & Son 
of St. Louis: 

Bellevue, Ky., St. John’s Evan- 
gelical, 2-27 for church now being 
built, divided organ, grille front, 
for March 1933 installation. 

Bridgeport, Conn., St. Emory’s 
R. C., 2-25 for the new church now 
nearing completion, for dedication 
at the Christmas season. 

Cincinnati, Thomas Funeral 
Home at Madisonville, for instal- 
lation in the basement, with auto- 
matic player; Miss Bess Thomas 
is organist. 

Greenville, S. C., Trinity Luth- 
eran, instrument installed this 
month; George Schaefer was the 
organist consultant. 

Houston, Tex., Westheimer-Vol- 
lus Funeral Home, 2-17, with auto- 
matic player, for December instal- 
lation. 

McCrory, Ark., Methodist 
Church, 2-18 for the new building, 
for Christmas dedication; Mrs. Ida 
T. Mayo is organist of the church. 

Owosso, Mich., Mrs. Mae Smith 
Parker’s residence, 2-24 chambers 
in the basement, tone openings 
through grille-work into both liv- 
ingroom and diningroom, for No- 
vember installation. Mrs. Smith is 
organist of the First Scientist of 
Owosso. 
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Recitals 
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The newly developed Deagan Electro- 
Vacuum Action answers an urgent de- 
mand and offers these advantages: light- 
ning-like response, trouble-proof service 
and perfect tonal results. Assembled 
and adjusted complete at our factory, it 
is shipped with its own vacuum pump 
and motor direct to point of installa- 
tion. Can be easily added to any organ 
old or —~ and, sepa re Sg in : 
very short time. ndorse y suc 
famous Organists as Archer Gibson and 1770 Berteau Ave. 
Lew White. 
Consult your Organ Builder. 


NEW __.» 
Deagan Harps 
& Vibra-Harps with 
Eleetro-Vacuum 
Aetions —~ 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 


Chicago 


(Each a complete music and 
power unit) 
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—DR. STUBER’S CHOIR— 
The Rev. Dr. A. B. Stuber, of St. 
Ignatius’, Cleveland, whom T.A.O. 
readers will remember for his work 
in Canton, has had some record- 
ings made of the work of his choir 
under the choirmastership of Car- 


lo Peroni, conductor of the San 
Carlo Opera Company. Dr. Stuber 
appointed Mr. Peroni his choir- 


master when he moved to Cleve- 
land a few seasons ago. 
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or 


Points & 
Viewpoints 
—THE FIGHT IS ON— 


I was amused but not edified by a 
statement made by your reviewer 


in the October issue respecting 
Straube’s registration of Kerll’s 
Toccata. A “screech” it certainly 


would be if such a combination were 
possible on our American organs, or 
any modern organ for that mattter. 
But it is out of the question on the 
finely voiced organs of the Bach 
period, especially the Silbermann and 
Schnitger organs. Instead of decry- 
ing the laudable work undertaken by 
Dr. Straube and his fellow artists, 
it would come with fine grace on 
the part of T.A.O. to place its 
fingers on the real sore spot, that is, 
to find fault, not with such a regis- 
tration, but rather with such organs 
on which this registration would not 
sound well. 
—Caspar Kocu 
The book was commended. We 
poked fun merely at the registration. 
But there’s room for all viewpoints 
in T.A.O. However T.A.O. can’t 
go quite so far as suggested. It’s 
admitted that the registration would 
sound like a screech “if such a com- 
bination were possible on our Ameri- 
can organs,” and then we are to 
“find fault . . with such organs 
on which this registration would not 
sound well.” That makes it unani- 
mous and we'd have to condemn 
every single organ ever built in 
America. But not so, not so. We’ve 
got some of the world’s finest organs 
right here in the States and they 
were built right here in the States 
too. 
—TuHeE REVIEWER 


--A REFLECTION OR TWO— 
The interesting and healthy discus- 
sion going on regarding standard- 
ization does not entirely take into 
account the factor of accustomed- 
ness, if there be such a word—well, 
there is, now! How we love that to 
which we are comfortably accus- 
tomed. The ‘old master,” Guilmant, 
was engaged to play a recital in 
Phila, on a rather commonplace 
tracker organ, which had a pedal 
keyboard troublesomely different 
from the average; did he growl, 
grumble or tear his hair? Far from 
it, he calmly went to work and made 
the best of it and gave a superb per- 
formance. 
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The question of console aids de- 
pends somewhat on what is required 
by the music to be performed; if it 
is an orchestral transcription (I con- 
fess I like them—bring on your fir- 
ing squad) sudden changes are de- 
sirable, with the possibility of imme- 
diate return to the previous com- 
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bination; if this is done with a 
Register Crescendo it brings on an 
effect atrocious to sensitive ears 
a-n-d minds, if any! 

An example: In the Andante 
trom Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
there is a place with two measures 
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pp; the third pulse pp is followed by 
tf in the next measure. I think it is 
tutti in the orchestra, but that doesn’t 
justify Grand Choeur on, for in- 
stance, the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall organ; something full and rich 
is desired and should be readily ob- 
tainable. 
—SAMUEL J. RIEGEL 


BACK FROM TOUR 

By H. R. YARROLL 
During my annual summer recital 
trip through New England I saw 
evidence of better days for organ re- 
citals. It appears that hard work 
has sobered people down a bit and 
made them pause long enough to 
realize there is something worth 
while in hearing good organs ar- 
tistically played. 

My experience this past summer 
has been very gratifying; wherever 
I went I played before larger audi- 
ences, and in some instances was able 
to get a true line on the added inter- 
est displayed in organ recitals be- 
cause I had played in the same 
churches for three successive years. 
I did not offer a program made up 
entirely of organ music, as my wife 
served as soprano soloist and sang 
song groups at each recital; but 
since the organ was featured in the 
advertising I should not be far wrong 
in judging that the people were large- 
ly attracted by the organ. 

Let us hope that our fellow or- 
ganists will not spoil things by giv- 
ing programs of indigestible music, 
which, while interesting to organists, 
bores the average listener and makes 
him vow not to attend another re- 
cital. I think most organists today 
realize that when people attend an 
organ recital they come to be enter- 
tained, not given a lesson in the 
higher forms of organ composition. 

By all means have in every pro- 
gram enough of the finer music to 
satisfy the few who really under- 
stand it, but let the rest of the pro- 
gram be made up of colorful, com- 
prehensible music which not only 
entertains the listener but gives the 
organ a better chance to show its 
possibilities. 

—JOB HUNTING ETHICS— 
The merry game goes on. 

“My pastor came back from his 
vacation and the first time I saw him 
he asked, in a spirit of humor, 
‘When are you going to Texas?’ I 
asked him why he asked me that... 
He had received three letters, each 
from a personal friend of his, say- 
ing the writers understood I was go- 
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ing to Texas and boosting one ‘John 
Doe’ for my place. Other letters 
continued to come, and finally ‘John 
Doe’ himself sent a package of pro- 
grams, clippings, etc. 

“T have gloried in the publicity you 
have given the Portland situation, 
and the outcome at Holy Com- 
munion. I do not desire my name 
mentioned but it does seem to me 
that a little discussion of profession- 
al ethics would be of benefit.” 
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So long as there are honorable and 
capable organists in America, T.A.O. 
has chosen to refuse to permit in its 
text pages the mention of the name 
of any organist or composer who has 
flagrantly violated the common prin- 
ciples of fair-play and honesty and, 
having had abundant opportunity to 
speak in his own behalf, has not been 


able to. It would seem that strong 
organizations like the A.O.P.C., 
A.G.O., and N.A.O. might drop 
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from their membership, after due 
trial, these few among us who are 
not endowed with principles of 
ethics deemed so essential by all the 
rest of us. 


—THERE AND HERE— 
“Among my students,” says Con- 
stantino Yon, organist of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, New York City, who 
has resumed studio activities after 
his unusual summer abroad, “are 
boys and girls who are sacrificing 
their bread and butter for success; 
they are working overtime to make 
money to pay for lessons. 

With all the discouragement a 
big city can offer to a hard-work- 
ing student, they suffer willingly 
and without complaint. In Europe, 
and especially in Italy, the govern- 
ment is helping all the music 
students, and the opportunities are 
many after they have finished their 
studies, as there are numerous 
opera houses and concert halls 
where young artists have the 
chance for a good start. Unfortun- 
ately in America our students must 
provide completely for their own 
music education, and often must 
go to Europe for the opportunity 
to display their ability, because of 
our lack of opera houses and other 
such advantages.” 

This is Constantino Yon’s 38th 
season in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, as teacher of voice, piano, 
and organ. His most eminent pu- 
pil happens to be his own brother, 
Pietro A. Yon, concert organist, 
composer, and organist of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York. 


A GOOD ANTHEM— 
“T heard it on the radio last Sun- 
day and it is magnificent; you ought 
to review it in T.A.O.,” writes Ern- 
est L. Mehaffey of Whitehead’s an- 
them, “When morning gilds the 
skies.” 

—MILES’ SONATA— 
“IT do not agree with all of your 
October review of the Miles Sonata. 
It is not so easy as you tried to make 
me believe—a n d the last movement 
(the Fugue) met with the greatest 
favor!” Thus comments W. J. 
Marsh, composer, who played the 
Sonata for the Fort Worth A.G.O. 
Oct. 4. 





—CANADA— 
“The Church is better off than last 
year,” said the vestry to their or- 
ganist, whose salary had been tem- 
porarily held up. Instead of getting 
frantic the organist decided to “hang 


15-11 


on” and work harder than ever. 
Hard work always pays when intelli- 
gently directed. 
—PROGRESS— 

The past summer was utilized by 27 
organists to improve their choir work 
by taking the Westminster Choir 
School course. 
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—LECTURE COURSE— 
Miss Frances McCollin of Philadel- 
phia is giving a series of 60 talks, 
Thursdays at 2:30, Fridays at 12:00, 
on the compositions played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony this season. 
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E. POWER BIGGS 

Another organist who devotes him- 
self to the vital work of propa- 
ganda in behalf of the organist and 


MR. 


organ, by going on tour of the 
middle west through December, 
beginning his appearances in Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Wooster. 
Later in the season he plays in 
New York, Philadelphia, Fall 
River, and Boston where he gives 
a series of four recitals. A tour 
of Canada will then follow, and 
after that he goes to Harvard Uni- 
versity for a series of recitals. Mr. 
Biggs was born in England in 1906 
and is a pupil of Mr. C. D. Cun- 
ningham who played brilliantly in 
America some seasons ago. In ad- 
dition to his merit as an artist Mr. 
Biggs deserves the thanks of the 
profession for not claiming, as 
most young artists do, to be a 
prodigy; he began organ study at 
18. He is under the concert man- 
agement of Mr. Bernard R. La- 
Berge. 

—VAN DUSEN CLUB— 
The Club opened the season Oct. 
24 at Second Presbyterian, Chica- 
go, where Edward Ejigenschenk is 
organist. Compositions of Bon- 
net, Mendelssohn, Rogers, Clokey, 
and Widor were played by Clara 
Gronau, Kenneth Cutler (presi- 
dent), Wilbur Held; Marie Cowan 
and Alice W. Hooper played the 
organ-piano Scherzo by Clokey; 
Mr. Eigenschenk played a group of 
request numbers after the formal 
program, 

—NEBRASKA A. G. O.— 
Bach, Tidings of Joy 
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Magnificat Bm, Noble 
McAmis, Dreams 
Malling, Gate of Life 
Wesley, Choral Song and Fugue 
Korsakov, Romance 
Dethier, Allegro Giocoso 
Save us O God, Bairstow 

The above program was given 
Oct. 16 in All Saints Church of 
which J. H. Simms is orvanist; 
Martin W. Bush as guest organist 
played the Wesley. Korsakov, and 
Dethier solos. 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Wedewood’s 


Dictionary 
of Organ Stops 


The old classic, first 
published in 1905, still 
available; 190 pages, 6 
x 9, cloth-bound, illus- 
trated. Remains’ the 
favorite of many au- 
thorities. 


$3.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS, INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 














“The Modern Organ” 
By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow!- 
edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 


play, or enjoy the organ. 


Deals with just a few of the ele- 


ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 
product in a small package. 7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 
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7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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AUDSLEY’S 
Organ Stops 


6 x 9, 204 pages, illustrated 
$2.50 net postpaid 


In our opinion the most complete, 
accurate, and authoritative Dic- 
tionary of Organ Stops ever pub- 
lished; a masterpiece, by the late 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley. 
Most reasonably priced. Every 
register included, from Acuta to 
Zinken. Authoritative spelling a 
specialty; an invaluable book for 
the organist. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 


A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Temple of Tone 
by Audsley 


7 x 10, 262 pages 


$7.50 net postpaid 


The tonal ideas of the world’s 
greatest authority on the organ; 
invaluable for the organist, 
especially for those who are not 
privileged to own the first two 
great works on that subject by 
Dr. Audsley. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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available. (1919) 


_ Organ Stops 
Temple of Tone 
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George Ashdown Audsley’s 


complete organ works 


Art of Organ Building 


Two volumes, 10 x 13, 1358 pages, innumerable illustrations, finest 
work since Dom Bedos, only one or two new, unused, autographed 
De Luxe sets available, $150.00. 


Terms arranged. (1905) 


| Organ of the Twentieth Century 


7 x 10, 517 pages, illustrated, dealing largely with tonal matters; 
has sold as high as $50.00 a copy; occasional second-hand copies 


6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated; $2.50. (1921) 


7 x 10, 260 pages, with biographical sketch; published posthumously; 
deals entirely with Dr. Audsley’s tonal ideas; $7.50. (1925) 
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by 
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| 8 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated 
$2.75 net postpaid 
| 


Wedgwood’s famous Diction- 
ary of Organ Stops was pub- 
| lished in 1905, and in 1921 Dr. 
| Audsley published what we be- 
| lieve to be the finest and most 
complete dictionary of organ 
| stops thus far attempted. Two 
years later the Rev. Noel 
Bonavia-Hunt, famous British 
authority on tone, produced his 
Modern Organ Stops, cover- 
ing the field from Acoustic 
Bass to Zauberfloete, with a 
final chapter devoted to a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. 
No organist’s library can be 
said to be complete without at 
least the Audsley and Bonavia- 
Hunt dictionaries. 
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